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To Karen and Marcia 



PREFACE 


This book is intended as a contribution to the professional prep- 
aration of foreign-language teachers. Toward this goal, the emphasis 
is not only on the masteiy of the language alone but also on the 
proper understanding of linguistic principles. Those concerned with 
language-teaching methodology largely agree that there is "... a 
need either to include courses in linguistics on a college level for 
future language teachers, or else to require all teachers of languages 
to have at least one additional year of linguistic training before going 
into the profession.” 1 

In writing this book I sought to provide language majors 3nd 
language teachers with information that will go hand-in-hand with 
the rest of their training. The text is based on years of experimenta- 
tion, and the material has proved challenging and valuable to stu- 
dents regardless of the specific languages they were preparing to 
teach. 

A number of men and women who are now teaching French, 
German, Russian, or Spanish at all levels helped to shape the ma- 
terial in its present form. It is also my pleasure to acknowledge the 
assistance of many colleagues, notably S. R. Brost, Guy Mentha, 
and Leo Winston, whose experience and suggestions are reflected in 
different chapters of the book. My special thanks go to Francis L- 
Bayer for his constructive evaluation of the material on language 
analysis. 

No one has ever written a text without a debt to his predecessors 
in the field. I expressly recognize Robert Lado and Robert L- 
Politzer, who were among my teachers at the University of Michigan, 

Erie H. Kadler 


i a.. F. Gut, “A Sumy of Methods and Materials in French Language 
Programs of American Colleges and Universities," The Modem Lan,uaqt 
Journal, LI no. 8 (Dec. 1067), 479. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Professional instruction in foreign languages has abandoned much 
of its former permissive amateurism and has now entered a phase 
of rigorous professionalism. Increasingly, American institutions of 
higher education are called upon to produce graduates who can effec- 
tively teach the foreign languages they have studied. Naive assump- 
tions about foreign-language learning arc challenged as never before, 
and the foreign-language teacher can now speak with professional 
authority in his own field and from a new position of influence. While 
there is much diversity of opinion regarding the training that will 
produce an excellent language teacher, there is general agreement 
that he should study some linguistics. A committee acting on behalf 
of the Modem Language Association of America describes one aspect 
of his qualifications as follows: 

The excellent foreign language teacher knows about the nature 
of language in general and he is able to use with some ease the 
major tools that have been developed for analyzing and describ- 
ing language. In particular, he has had some training in applying 
these tools to the language he is teaching and he therefore has 
some understanding of its elements and structure'— from the 
totality of an entire speech utterance down to its individual 
sounds. In his acquisition of this knowledge, he has given specific 
attention to contrastive linguistics, a closely related body of 
knowledge which analyzes the similarities and differences 
between the design of the foreign language and the design of 
English, the mother tongue of the vast majority of his students. 
This aspect of contrastive linguistics is, of course, important for 
American foreign language teachers whose mother tongue is not 
English; it is, however, equally important for language teachers 
who are native speakers of English. 
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Above all, the excellent foreign language teacher ’ 
enough about linguistic science to know how it is leafed , 
work and what the language teaching profession may learn 

it. Linguistics is not to him -a, it is tomanyumnfoiTncdlan 

guage teachers -a vast unknown land peopled bj <™»‘ 
who speak gibberish to one another and who occasionally lea 
their esoteric labors to point an accusing finger at the 
teaching profession. Hostility has given way to understanding 
and tolerance, as language teachers have learned more abo 
field of linguistics. 

The language teacher who has had even minimal training in 
linguistics — if this training has been at all adequate — - un er 
stands why it is that in a science so young, no unified theory n 
yet emerged that satisfies everyone. The Galileos have, however, 
already come and gone; and because great progress is curren y 
being made, change in linguistic theory is uncomfortably rapt • 
This is of course confusing to the practitioner. But the inform 
teacher understands why this apparent confusion is normal in 
this period of the development of a science. 

. . . The informed language teacher knows that this is the price 
of progress in any science and he does not allow this natura 
state of affairs to disturb him. He knows that the theories for- 
mulated today are not the final ones; they will give way to better 
ones tomorrow and he will have to learn those too. But above 
all, his work in linguistics has helped him brush away the cen- 
turies of accumulated myth that our culture has inherited about 
the nature of language, about particular languages and dialects, 
and about the sounds, words, and structures of the foreign 
language he is teaching . 1 


A person who speaks and perhaps even teaches several languages is 
not necessarily a linguist. Such a person is polylingual and may be 
called a polyglot. Nor does being a speaker of several languages 
make one an expert teacher of those languages any more than it 
makes him a linguist. 


A person who studies ancient texts and their language or who is con- 
cerned with the development of ancient languages, such as Sanscrit, 


* '^ e P rlD *’ e< ^ ty permission of the Modern Language Association from Joseph 
Axelrod, The Education of the Modem Foreion Language Teacher for American 
Schools (MLA, 1966). H 
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is today called a philologist, rather than a linguist. A linguist in the 
contemporary sense is a social scientist engaged in the task of ana- 
lyzing and classifying the spoken language of a given, social or ethnic 
group. If he concerns himself with the description of the structure of 
one language alone, he is a descriptive or structural linguist. In most 
cases, however, he may also be referred to as a comparative linguist, 
because his work will ncccssarilj' involve the comparison of relation- 
ships or contrasts between the structures of at least two languages. 
This, of course, is only a very simplified clarification of the concepts 
involved. 

There is no denying that the uncovering of basic linguistic units 
through the application of rigorous linguistic methods has given us 
greater insight into the systematic structure of language. Terms such 
as phoneme, allophonc, morpheme, suprasegmental phoneme, and 
others, have not been invented to confuse laymen but to facilitate 
communication among linguists and language teachers. 

Linguistic analysis, furthermore, can reveal to the language teacher 
essential structural differences between the source language (the 
native tongue of the learner) and the target language being taught. 
The recognition of and familiarity with these differences is impor- 
tant for the language teacher, for it helps, him highlight the major 
difficulties of teaching a given language. Only if he Is aware of these 
differences or points of conflict, as they are called, can he stress the 
features of the target language that require extra learning effort. 


This book is an attempt to give the foreign-language teacher a pano- 
ramic knowledge of linguistics as applied to teaching techniques. 
Along with Charles C. Fries, the author insists that one can achieve 
sufficient mastery of the techniques of linguistic analysis and be a 
good practitioner in analyzing and describing languages without 
becoming a specialist in linguistic science. 


Chapters I to 4 offer the basics of general linguistics. They represent 
a practical introduction to articulatory phonetics, the study of pro- 
during speech sounds: to phoncmics, the study of distinctive sound . 
features within a language; to morphemics, the study of units o 
meaning; and to a new analysis of syntax, the study of meaningful 
arrangements of such units. Each chapter includes a senes of Renew 
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Questions, which test the student’s comprehension nncl retention of 
the salient points of each topic. 

Chapters 5 and 6 give the teacher practical suggestions on how to 
recognize and deal with common language-learning problems in the 
area of pronunciation. The emphasis is on exercises with contrastive 
pairs. They are intended to help the student hear and produce the 
new sounds needed in our target languages: French, German, Rus- 
sian, and Spanish — sounds that arc problems because one gets along 
without them in English. 

Description and practice of these sounds arc combined. We feel that 
the usefulness of a good description is not denied by the truism that 
you cannot teach pronunciation by speaking about it. A student can 
be most easily taught the Spanish intervocalic b, for instance, by 
being told not to close his lips. Our aim has been to suggest the most 
practical devices that have been used successfully in the classroom. 

Obviously, description of sounds and how they are produced cannot 
be a substitute for imitation of native or near-native speakers. Hence 
we included many examples of contrastive pairs which show how to 
focus the student’s attention on specific sounds and how to overcome 
the interference of the native sound system. 

Chapter 7 presents a brief discussion and a few basic samples of 
syntactic pattern drills. The theory of pattern drills has been ex- 
plained in many publications and put into practice in the exercises 
of almost every recent textbook. Series of pattern drills of all shapes 
and sizes are now available in books such as Etmekjian’s Pattern 
Drills in Language Teaching (see Bibliography). 

The overall objective of our presentation is to encourage students to 
look into other sources of topical materials. The first five chapters 
include a list of suggested readings on identical or related topics in 
several books and professional journals. 

The. student who is getting ready to teach knows that learning a 
foreign language requires a lot of work. Effective teaching of lan- 
guages is no less demanding. This book was written to make that 
demanding work more interesting, efficient, and professional. 
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A 

NEW LOOK 
AT LANGUAGE 


MODES OF COMMUNICATION 

Broadly speaking, language is a complex system of communication, 
within which we con discern three modes or areas: 

Speech 

Writing 

Parolanguage 

Pnrnlangt/upc This mode of communication, almost inter- 
national in its me, is restricted to relatively rare communication 
situations. Some of its common uses occur in regulating vehicular 
trntlic (the international road-sign code), in the semaphore alphabet 
(the me of flags), m the sign language of the deaf and dumb, and in 
facial as well as acoustic hut nonlinguai expressions of joy, sadness, 
prai«e, or disapproval. A wink of the eye, tears, smiles, gesticulating, 
nodding as well os stamping feet, clapping hands, whistling, booing, 
and other nonspeech sounds are considered paralanguagc. Some lin- 
guists claim that anything called paralanguagc has to be audible, 
though not necessarily produced by vocal organ?. 1 According to that 
theory, a message transmitter! in the Morse code would be para- 
language only if the use of the code consisted of short and long 
sounds, not of dots and dashes. In practice, the audible and visual 
must occasionally combine to convey a message. For example, in a 

> For a dhtctissfan of this theory see “ParaliDjuistjcs and Kinetics, ” by Alfred 
S. Ilaycs, in A pproothts to Semiotics (The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1964), 
pp. 145-107. 
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CHAPTER 1 


large part of the Eastern Mediterranean there is a negative reply 
which consists of a click accompanied by a sharp lift of the head and 
eyebrows. The audible click is only a part of the paralinguistic no. 

It is not within the scope of this book to deal with the phenomena of 
paralanguage, but certain of its aspects should not be neglected by 
foreign-language teachers. The learning of meaningful facial expres- 
sions, gestures, and nonspeech sounds requires discrete imitation of 
life models. (Foreign films in our target languages are possible sub- 
stitutes for life models.) 

The science which deals with communicating by gestures and facial 
expressions is called kinetics. The word is derived from Greek kinesi 
— motion. The science of symbols and signs is called scmeiology or 
semiotics. The word is derived from Greek semeion — sign. 

Writing This mode of communication represents a system of 
grnphic symbols used by the literate members of a community to 
convey everyday messages (such as advertising) or to put down on 
paper ideas and woTds. This latter function of writing — so well 
exemplified by the work of Plato, who preserved in writing the words 
spoken by Socrates — has preserved for us the great thinking of the 
past. From the point of view of literature {belles lettres), writing as 
an art can exist without speech and occasionally it “influences the 
spoken language and induces changes in the overall structure of the 
system, some of which may be of major significance.” 1 

Obviously, writing 1ms a built-in permanence and need not rely on 
the support of kincsics and other paralinguistic phenomena. Many 
respected traditional grammar texts illustrate the proper use of 
spoken language by quotations from the writings of recognized 
authors. 


The general study of writing systems is called graphctics, graphe- 
mes, or simply graphics. Some researchers prefer to use the term 
graphonomy, on the model of astronomy. 

Depending on the type of graphic signs or symbols used in the sys- 


> Albert VaWman, ‘‘On the Primacy or Writing in Trench: The Primacy of 
opwii, Thr Modrm Landing* Journal L (Nov. 19GG): 427. 
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1cm, we distinguish two general groups of writing; 
or ideographic, (b) syllabic and alphabetic. 


(a) pictographic 


I lctographic or ideographic writing depicts a whole concept by one 
particular symbol. The graphic symbols arc not indicative of the 
sounds of the language and offer no clue to its pronunciation. On the 
other hand, their meanings arc relatively easy to infer. The original 
writing of the Egyptians consisted of symbols called hieroglyphics 
(sacred carvings) and showed considerable realism; 




The first hieroglyphic represents an eagle, the second a lioness, the 
third an owl, and the fourth a horned asp, an Egyptian venomous 
snake. (These pictographs arc said to be the ancestors of our letters 
A, L, M, nnd U, respectively.) 

In Chinese writing, "horse” is symbolized by a pictogram derived 
from what was originally a primitive picture of a horse. "East” is 
symbolized by n pictogram representing the sun, which is placed over 
the pictogram for a tree. The combination depicts nn abstract con- 
cept (the East) and is preferably referred to as an ideogram.' 

The realism of the original pictograms was gradually subdued in 
more complex ideograms, but the writing did not become simpler. 
An example Is the Chinese pronoun tre, which is written . It 
should be added, however, that modem China has started introduc- 
ing a drastically simplified writing system. 

Syllabic and alphabetic writings are characterized by graphic sym- 
bols (letters) for a single concept (word). The graphic symbols are 
relatively few but can be used In nn infinite number of combinations. 
The symbols of a syllabic system of writing form its syllabary. The 
Japanese and the Ethiopians thus do not have an alphabet, but a 

il am indebted for this information to Mario I’ei, Inflation to ImjatWca 
(New York: Doubleday, 1065), p. 24. 
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syllabary. Their writing systems allow for the use of one 
symbol as a syllable, which may consist of two or more samite. 1 h 
does not mean, however, that every symbol of a syllabary represe 
a syllable. Some of the symbols can mark a single vowel or a sing e 
consonant. The following are a few symbols of the Old Persian syl- 
labary, which influenced other syllabic writings: 


1 *► ko bo 

<! hi « u K 5 "- 


►► 

TT ' 


Our alphabet (the Latin alphabet) and other alphabets — such as 
the original German (Gothic) and the Cyrillic used in Russian an a 
few East European languages — are historically derived from t e 
Greek alphabet, which is still used in modem Greek. The Gree 
alphabet, in its turn, developed from the symbols of the Phoenician 
syllabary. 

Modem Hebrew and modem Arabic scripts developed from the 
ancient Semitic writing system, which was of the syllabic type. The 
Hebrew and the Arabic alphabets seem to resemble each other, but 
their individual letters are quite different. Compare, for example, 
the first three letters of each alphabet: 


H.M.: ^ I 

In spite of the sometimes imperfect match between pronunciation 
and spelling, the graphic symbols of the syllabaries and the alpha- 
bets indicate the basic sounds of the language. Thus the symbols 
provide at least a partial clue to the speech mode of the language. 

We recognize two basic sets of rules that govern writing: ccdigraphy 
and orthography. The first is concerned with the shapes of the sym- 
bols, the second with the spelling of words, that is, the proper order 
in which graphic symbols follow each other within a word. 

Speech Speaking is obviously the most frequent, efficient, and 
often the most effective mode of communication. It is the most 
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important mode of communication in the order of our teaching pri- 
orities. The telephone, radio, television, and magnetic tape have 
increased the pragmatic importance of speech even for the literate 
half of the world’s population. Writing, in the usual sense of the 
term, has never been known to exist without speech. Robert Hall, Jr. 
supports the claim for the primacy of speech by saying that “the 
spelling of a word is never more than a reflection (in English ortho- 
graphy, often a very imperfect reflection) of the way it is pronounced; 
changing the spelling of the word does not change the word it- 
self. . . ,” 1 The fact is that native speakers do not mispronounce the 
words they often misspell. 

The History of Speech Prehistoric man, capable of thinking, 
sought primarily lingual means of communication with his fellow 
man. He had a voice able to produce a great variety of sounds with 
which to create some sort of speech. We do not exactly know how he 
went about it Cultural anthropologists have not yet established an 
authoritative theory about the original stages of human speech. 
Some earlier students of the problem thought that man's lingual 
communication was originally not too much different from that of 
animals and birds. On one of the Canary Islands, the natives still use 
a language that consists of a variety of whistling sounds audible at 
long distance, and there are other societies that have a kind of 
whistled language, such as the MngateC of Mexico and a few African 
tribes. Fresent~day thinking, however, does not favor the theory that 
onomatopoetic expressions, such as “bow-wow/ 1 “coo/' and the like, 
were at the basis of man’s original speech sounds. Speech is a purely 
human and noninstinctive method of communicating ideas, emo- 
tions, and desires. It is an intricate system of voluntarily produced 
sounds. Just as drawing single letters does not constitute writing (a 
man painting Russian characters on a billboard is not necessarily 
writing Russian), so making human sounds, which certain birds can 
do, does not necessarily constitute speaking a language. 

The Act of Speech Speaking is not only a physiological but 
also a psychological process: 

‘Robert H. HaU, Jr., Introductory Lingvislics (New York: Chilton Books, 
1504), pp. 3-5. 
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"The action of speech begins with the psychologiraUmk that 
has been previously established in the ^ cr ^T" 1 '? ^ 
a given concept and the set of sounds used to symbolize ' it- 
almost immediately a physiological process sets in. A nene 
impulse sends out the command from the brain to the vocal 
organs to produce the sound sequence that it is desired t 
mit. The vocal organs go into the physiological operation and 
produce the audible sound sequence which w transmitted »> 
physical sound waves to the listener's car. The ear, in 
transmits the sounds it has received to the hearer s brain . • . 


The production of a spoken message, the wording of a thought, is 
called mealing. The reception of the message, the comprehension 01 
the speaker’s thought, is called decoding. 

These two processes, of which one is oral and the other aural, consist 
of tln-ec phases each: 

1. Semantic, 

2. Syntactic, 

3. Phonological. 


Semantic encoding involves a choice of concepts, a decision to sa> 
something with certain words. 

Syntactic encoding is an arrangement in the speaker’s mind of the 
chosen words according to a habitual and meaningful order. 

Phonological encoding is the physical production of sounds (in the 
intended order) which form the acoustic image (words) of the chosen 
semantic concepts. 

The acoustic images encoded by the speaker arc transmitted to the 
ear of the listener. The agent of transmission is the air, or rather the 
acoustic air waves created by the speech sounds emitted in the air. 
"When the sounds reach the ear, the three phases of decoding take 
place, but in reverse order. 


Phonological decoding comes first. It involves the ear’s filtering the 
sounds, converting them into nerve impulses and channeling them 
to the brain. The second and third phases are syntactic decoding and 
semantic decoding, respectively. The result of both is the conversion 


Pei, p. 7. 
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of the nerve impulses by the brain to meaningful concepts that are 
normally, but not necessarily, identical to those of the speaker. 

Mutual comprehension 13 made possible by the presence of identical 
concepts in the brains of the speaker and the listener. The matching 
of these concepts need not follow immediately the reception by the 
listener. Frequently, the latter’s decoding lags behind the speaker’s 
encoding. In order to decode well, the listener must sometimes wait 
until he has received a certain segment of the total message. 

This ability to withhold an immediate decoding of ever}’ received 
word is a significant factor in listening comprehension. The beginning 
learner of a foreign language is apt to feel that he cannot wait until 
he has heard a sound sequence representing several words. Vet it is 
often only such a seemingly long sequence that reveals the proper 
meaning of the words within its first and its last sound. The begin* 
ner’s listening-comprehension problem is similar to the problem he 
will have with reading. In reading we notice more readily how the 
beginner tends to decode prematurely (literally) each word as he 
sees it, instead of first visually registering all the segments of a 
phrase. 

Language teachers are properly concerned with the problems of facil- 
itating the student’s decoding (listening) and encoding (speaking) in 
the new language. We should bear in mind the three phases of each 
process, while we recognize that all three are integrated, on the sur- 
face at least, into the familiar audio-lingual method. 

In a later chapter relevant to decoding, we shall discuss a pragmatic 
approach to listening problems, based on audio-lingual drills. The 
encoding process can be pursued in the learning of vocabulary, 
syntax,. and phonology. What follows immediately is intended to 
deepen our knowledge of the phonological phase of encoding. 


PRODUCING SPEECH SOUNDS 

Traditionally, speech sounds arc considered the "huiH"* blocks’ of 
a language. They are customarily divided into win *, COTl ' ! ™ e *.’ 
semivowel* (or semieoneonants), and diphthongs, c can 
them according to their acoustical properties Different language 
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have different basic speech sounds, varying from about thirty to 
fifty. The proportion of vocalic sounds to consonantal sounds also 
varies from language to language. English, French, and German are 
richer in the variety of vowels than some other occidental languages- 
There are eleven vocalic sounds in English, sixteen in French (inc u 
ing four nasals), fourteen in German, but only seven in Italian, seven 
in Russian, five in Spanish, and three in Eskimo (A, I, U)- 1 

Vowels The vowels of most languages are produced in the oral 
or the nasal cavity. The parts of the vocal apparatus principal y 
engaged in the production of vowels arc the vocal cords (the phona- 
tion of practically all vocalic sounds starts in the glottis), the velum, 
the palate, and the lips. The tongue and the teeth play relatively 
minor roles in the phonation of vowels. 

Consonants The consonants are produced usually by the inter- 
ference of the tongue, the teeth, and the lips, creating an obstacle for 
the air stream. The obstacle effects either a closure or a constriction 
of the air stream. The latter results in a friction noise, such as the 
initial sound in far or phone . 

Semivowels The semivowels (or semiconsonants) are sounds 
whose production is partly consonantal and partly vocalic, such as 
in the initial sound of icade or yoke. The American English initial 
sound in radio, as it is sometimes pronounced, belongs also in this 
category. 


Diphthongs The diphthongs result from a quick transition in 
producing one vowel to producing another vowel while the sound 
(phonation) of the first vowel is still in progress; that is, in a diph- 
thong we pronounce two sounds within the time it normally takes to 
pronounce only one. 1 


Certain languages in South Africa contain rather queer speech 
sounds referred to as clicks. These sounds are produced by forming 


* dialect* of English, 
indicated here. 


French, and German have fewer vowels than 


* “V* 1 ** dktinpusbed from a glide, which Is normally an 

CT T ' ^ by the of the vocal organs to or from » 

position for the production of consonants. 
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little popping vacuums between the tongue and the roof of the oral 
cavity. An equally peculiar sound is the so-called glottal stop, the 
medial sound we hear in the Eastern American pronunciation of 
bottle. 

Generally speaking, the sounds of most languages are produced by 
the stream of air leaving the lungs under a certain amount of pressure 
and passing through or by the various organs of speech. The figure 
below shows the location of these organs and of the equally 
important areas of resonance. 



Location of Vocal Organs and 
Points of Reference in the 
Vocal Apparatus 

1. Nasal cavity — area of reso- 
nance 

2. Oral cavity — area of reso- 
nance 

3. Nasal passage 

4. Lips (Jabiac) 

5. Teeth (dens) 

6. Alveolar ridge 

7. Hard palate 

8. Velum (soft palate) 

9 . Uvula 

10. Tip of the tongue (apex) 

11. Middle of the tongue (lam- 
ina) 

12. Back of the tongue (dor«um) 

13. Pharynx — area of resonance 

14. Epiglottis 

15. Larynx 

16 . Vocal conh 

17. Glottis 


Vocal Tract 
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The primary organ where air from the lungs may be put to work to 
produce speech sounds is the larynx (Adams apple or voice box), 
which contains the vocal cords. The vocal cords are two elastic mem- 
branes (ligamenfa vocation) somewhat comparable to the bps. the 
space created by the opening of the vocal cords is called the glottis. 

The following Fkctch of the larynx shows the vocal cords in closed 
and open position: 


Front front 



Bock Bock 


When we breathe without talking, our vocal cords arc at rest and the 
glottis is fully open. When we produce certain consonantal sounds, 
such as those represented by B, D, G, Z, L, It, and all the vowel 
sounds, our vocal cords narrow or constrict the glottis and thus 
create an obstacle to the upsurging air. This air sets the cords m 
vibration, and the resulting sound, modulated by other parts of the 
vocal apparatus, becomes the desired speech sound. Any such sound 
produced with the cooperation of the vocal cords is called “voiced' 
or “cordal.” 

The speed at which the vocal cords vibrate, that is, the pitch of a 
person's voice, is partly contingent on age and sex. The vocal cords 
of women and children are thinner and shorter than those of adult 
men, whose voice is deeper because their vocal cords vibrate more 
slowly. The average vibration of vocal cords for men is 100—150 
swings per second, whereas the average for women is from 200-300 
per second. A low masculine voice represents 60-70 vibrations per 
second, and a soprano achieves from 1200-1300 swings per second. 
Depending on the frequency of vibration, the pitch of a person’s 
voice (sound waves) is either high or low. The amplitude of vibra- 
tions, that is, how tightly the glottis is closed, determines the 
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By means of special equipment, such as the spectrograpl , P 
tieians easily identify several variants of every vowel as well a 
every consonant. In English, for example, sve find three variants 
the sound of “p.” To mark the sound when it is accompanied b> a 
strong aspiration (a puff of breath), which occurs in imtal prevoeauc 
position, we use a diacritic in the form of a raised Thus the w 
pin is phonetically transcribed (pi'in). When the aspiration rs noric^ 
able, but not very strong, we use a diacritic in the form of a raised . 
example: peppy ip 1 ^!]. The German word Pnpicr (paper) is Iran- 
scribed lp k ap n iu\]. 


If a normally nonnasal sound takes on a little nasalization ^a reso- 
nance in the nasal cavity), the phonetician refers to a “nasal re case 
and indicates it by a raised *. For example, the Gennan hahcn( 0 
have) and baden (to bathe) are transcribed [ha:b*n] and [ba- n • 


Note that the lengthening of the vowel is marked by a colon, used as 
a diacritic after the vocalic symbol This diacritic is sometimes used 

in English in the transcription of words like I»eat [bid], palm [paun], 

or cel ft:!]. In French the customary lengthening of vowels before 
certain consonants may also be indicated by this diacritic: active 
[aktirv], vers [vcr], la prise flapRuz] (the capture). Note that to dis- 
tinguish between the sound of the English and the French r the pno* 
netician uses the symbol [e] for the French sound. For the Spams 
sound he uses |?J. 


The unvoiced French 1 as in table may be marked by a small circle 
under the symbol: [tab]]. In Russian the palatalization of consonants 
in certain positions is represented by a lowered comma: imc-ibrii 
Ikkslij] (sour) or anecb (here). In Castilian Spanish the pala- 
talization of 11 is also marked by this diacritic: calle (kale] (street), 
caballo Ikaba]o] (horse). 


The number of diacritics (raised or lowered commas, letters, dots, 
circles, and curves) used to indicate minor acoustic shades of differ- 
ence is large. Moreover, phoneticians in different countries use 
different diacritics for the same phonetic phenomena. 


The International Phonetic Alphabet An international effort 
to standardize phonetic symbols and diacritics was undertaken by 
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Bounds involved and prefer to use the symbols /«/ or AS/ in Iran 
scribing ch of chip and either /dz/ or /dj/ in tmnscnbmg J in Jim. 
We must simply accept the fact that descriptive linguists have no 
yet completely agreed about representing identical sounds by tne 
same symbols. 

There is also a lack of agreement about the number of relevant 
sounds in the various languages. Some linguists claim that Eng is 
has only nine vowels. Others find eleven or even twelve. The num er 
depends on where one draws the boundaries between vowels an 
diphthongs. 1 

The table of sound symbols on pages 18-20 reflects the opinion of lin- 
guists who find a somewhat larger number of phoncmically meaning- 
ful sounds than others do. Its purpose, however, is not to present an 
exact number of relevant sounds in English, French, German, 
Spanish, or Russian, but to show the symbols used to represent the 
sounds. 

The International Phonetic Alphabet has obvious merits, but it has 
one disadvantage for us. It abounds in symbols and diacritics that 
are not on the keyboards of our typewriters; and most of them are 
not easy to write by hand. The ‘phonemic alphabet, on the other hand, 
is functionally limited and unsuitable for comparative work in sev- 
eral languages. Its use presupposes that our students know the for- 
eign language well enough to be aware of the variations within any 
sound we transcribe. In other words, the symbols of the purely pho- 
nemic alphabet do not show the differences between such sounds as 
the /r/ in English and in the foreign language, or the /b/ in abolish 
and in Spanish abolir. 

Modified Phonemic Alphabet Practicing teachers of one and 
often more than one commonly taught foreign language prefer a 

•Robert L. Politzer, Foreign Language Learning, A Linguistic Introduction 
{Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965) pp. 32-33, lists eleven vowels, but 
points out that /u/ as in food and /o/ as in l>oat are highly diphthongs!* 
Robert Lado, Language Teaching (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964) p. 
lists nine vowels and seven diphthongs, among which he includes the vowels 
m beet and boat. 
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modified phonemic transcription system in which the variation, 
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symbolofeachlmebtheoneweosemourtans^paon^^ 

is given only to indicate that an alternate form of the symbol era 
The English, French, German, Spanish, and Russian ^ords 1 
table contain sounds representing acceptable acoustic va u 
symbols in the first column, although, in practice, there } 
considerable acoustic variation from speaker to speaker. 


Tabic of Sound Symbols 


STMBOLS 

ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 

SPANISH 

RUSSIAN 

VOWELS 

N 


lit 


cine 

/bil/ 6 hh 

/>:/ /iy/ 

beat 


file 



M 

bit 


eitzt 



/*/ 





/bit/ 6un 

/y/ /&/ 


June 

fiUB 


. 

/c/ 


Ics 

seben 

sc 

/txk/Ccr 

/*/ /6/ 


l'ecuf 

Sohne 



It/ 

bet 

i’herbe 

sechs 




1*1 

bat 




— 

M W 


leur 

Lbffel 


- 

N 

beret 

lever 

eehe 


/bdpo/ 6an« 

N 

but 


Seher 


/bArfin/ 6a pan 

M 

box 

laver 

satt 

saber 

/b&pa/ Cans __ 

hi 

bark 

las 

Saat 



to I 

lio re 

l’eau 

so 

eobre 

/bok/ 6 ok 

to/ 

bought 

1*09 

soil 



M 

boot 

l’oure 

suche 

surdo 

/bdkva/ SyKsa 

tv/ 

book 


Sucht 



/»/ /»:/ 

bird 





fit 


linge 




tv /a 


long 




fit tv 


l'ange 




M7 


un 



- 
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Table of Sound Symbols — Continued 


BTUfiOLS 

EVQUsn 

ntENcn 

GERMAN 

SPANI3n 

RCSSSAN 

SEMIVOWELS AND SEMICONSONANTS 

M 

liiin 


bin 



n/ hi 

yes 

fill* 

j* 

boy 

/jink/ nauK 

1*1 

wine 

oucst 


hueso 


CONSONANTS 

/b/ 

bad 

bon 

Berg 

bueno 

/bal/ Can 

/b/ /C/ 




sabe 


/c/ A*/ 

tae-tso 


riehe 


/cyet/ tjBw 

HI AS/ 

batch 



mucho 

/fas/ sic 

/<*/ 

do 

donne 

dann 

de/a 

/dom/ aom 

tt/W 

lather 



EH 


IV 

fire 

fairo 

Vftter 

firto 

/funt/ fcyirr 

'/*/ 

Rood 

gant 

gut 

gasa 

/got/ roa 

(t(W 




pagar 


M 



Cbemio 

joven 

/xot/ xoa 

M 

ting 

car 

Kamm 

rasa 

Aot/ EOT 

A/ 

long 

lartguc 

lang 

ley 

/lifka/ aaoKa 

tSMtH 


RMf 

E2*® 

EEMS 

ypiTJJL— j 

fpSkl 

■H 



ESMii 

ESSSSffb. 

faf 

onion 

agneau 


afio 



/D/ 

press 

poof 

Tost 

pase 

/pflkt/ naKT 

/r/» red 

IV (V 



reebt 

pero 

/rukd/pyKa 

Ini m 



rire 

Herr 





cent 

essen 

seco 

/son/ coh 

hi ty 


charroe 

SchiiT 


/safe/ mar 


* Sometimes a semivowel. 
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Table of Sound Symbols— Continued 


N 

M 


vjne 

joke 


/ tut/ tvt 
/vor/ nop 


M Wi 


/Of 


haoel pron.) 

hizoj 


/If /$/ measure jour 


/ial/ JKan 


/5S/ 


/sat/ mirr 


B/PHrHO.VGS 



bait 



sabeis 





leider 

aire 

/maj/ Mafi 


boy 


Leute 

hoy 

/moj/ mo a 


ruin 



ouida 


/au/ /aw / 

bowel 


Uut 

cau«a 



/ou/ /ow/ 

bone 





/ju/ 

mute 



cludad 






feudal 


/ua/ 


toi 


cuadro 

— - 


(This list of diphthongs reflects the existing uncertainty as to the proper bound 
ties between diphthongs, off-glides, and semivowels.) 


Note that in our Table preference is given to symbols available on 
the standard keyboard of a typewriter, as in /§/ instead of /$/ an 
/£/ instead of /s/. We also prefer single symbols over double sym- 
bols: /c/ over /ts/, etc. The reason for this preference is not only 
economy but also the belief that our symbols indicate better the 
coarticulation of what some phoneticians consider two sounds. In the 
symbol /it/ we follow It. V. Stockwell’s analysis of the Spanish 
trilled variant of /r/ and his reasons for the use of the double 
symbol.* 

The Table does not include symbols of the palatalized consonant 
sounds of Russian, because of their rather large number. But it 


1 Robert P. Stoekwell, The Sounds of English and Spanish (Chicago: U- of 
Chicago Prcs>, 10C5), pp. 43-50. 
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includes /£/ and /££/, since they symbolize sounds which cannot be 
other than palatalized. 

Other Russian consonant sounds, except /c/, /&/, jl /, have a pala- 
talized functional counterpart or variant. The^c variants arc sym- 
bolized by a diacritic added to the primary symbol. The diacritic 
may be a raised comma, a raised “soft sign" of the Russian alphabet 
(/ b /)» or, preferably, a lowered comma. Here arc a few examples of 
the phonemic transcription of palatalized consonants: / 

(white), f\ ckd/ (river), /brat/ (to take), /yes/ (all). More informa- 
tion is given in later chapters of this book. 


READING AND WRITING PRACTICE 


Using the words given below, let us now do the following: 


1. Cover the second column on the page. 

2. Read the English words in the first column. Check the second 
column only if you have to. 

3. Uncover the second column and cover the first column. 

4. Using our symbols in the Table, preside a modified phonemic 
transcription for each word in the second column. (Use space 
between the first (covered) and the second column.) 

5. Check your transcriptions against those of the first column. 

C. Proccde in the same manner with at least one of the foreign word 
scries. 


snj 

sing 

sit 

sit 

si."t 

scat 

sel 

sell 

sejv 

save 

skul 

school 

skal 

bcuH 

skor 

scar 

skter 

scare 

mAst 

must 

moust 

most 


fll 

fou 

[0 

feu 

fozc 

faisais 

fyme 

fum£ 

fot 

faute 

ecu 

heure 

ds 

dans 

d£d 

dindc 

Sun 

jour 

dense 

der See 
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bas 

boss 

metxon 

bojz 

boys 

§0n 

jem 

gem 

ybuq 

IffilJWIJ 

language 

bux 

laud 

loud 

ccm 

lad 

laud 

dojCo 

ol 

all 


b3d 

bird 

asta 

i:03 

ether 

bjexo 

i:d3 

cither 

rrosa 

mi§n 

mission 

beber 

vizn 

vision 

adonde 

636 

church 

werta 

M 

judge 

desif 

onaf 

enough 

xugaf 

juanaj 

you and I 

karne 

kouaparejt 

cooperate 

swertc 

bi:iq 

being 


St3 

stir 

rpil 

ajhffiv 

I have 

mil 

domakrosi 

democracy 

tidtr 

Anbilinnq 

unbelieving 

aipipkdijic 

litoreCa 

literature 

f§igd£ 

tdzo 


Madchcn 

schon 

Ubung 

Bueh 

zehn 

Deutsche 

hasta 

viejo 

rosa 

bever 

adonde 

huerta 

deeir 

jugar 

came 

suerte 

MNJI 

MHJ1 

TcaTp 

aMepnnaHCH 

nceraa 

tojrc 


Now read the following transcription in which some conventional 
spacing has been allowed for easier reading: 

todej moustamenkonskulz hasv laqgwijlseborotariz 

ozuRdwi ilja do laboratwandol5g da laplupau dezekalzameniken 

(Aujourd’hui, il y a dcs laboratoires de langue dans la plupart 
des Gcolcs amdricaines.) 

bojto giptes Spraxlaboratorjon indenmajston amerikaniSonSubn 

(Heutc gibt es Sprachlaboratorien in den moisten amerikani- 
schen Schulen.) 

o jdi a aj lnboratoriosdelengwa enlamajorparte delasesk^'elas 
amerikanas 

(Hoy dla hay laboratories de lengua en la major parte do las 
escudos americanas.) 
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^ivodna vMSnstve ■**»* U *4- *«***& 

(C " B ««-— • — ,,M ' K>TC " 

jninmncTiwecwie JiaSopaTOpmi.) 

The rather diffleult symbols to ton «e ^ ^symbols 

h t 

Write down the phonemic symbols for the last two sounds m each o 


breath 

beige 

bathe 

hat 

hatch 

sing 

barge 

bang 

Answers: 



/oi/ 

/»!)/ 

M/ 

/oil/ 

/ej4/ 

/*t/ 

/»£/ 

Ml 

CLASSIFICATION OF 

SPEECH 


hush 

nation 


/AS/ 


rose 

visor 


/ouz/ 

/za/ 


Consonant Sound. and by the 

caused by voicing or nmmcmg th » “ r ‘ h s or the too*u« " » 

sound-bearing *££> and 

called points of articulation. (See l ^ 

The names given ^SSS 

from their location m , b a partial or a comp , ir ticu- 

p3rt uf ,,,e 

lation. Wien the upper or 
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obstacle presented to the airstream, we speak of a denta P° 
articulation. The tongue, as articulator, can assume many portions 
and modify the sound production in several ways. Dependi g 
what part of the tongue is effecting the constriction of air, we , 
tinguish these points: apical, laminal (frontal and central), 
dorsal The rigid part of the oral cavity, the palate, can be simi J 
divided into the following points: alveolar, palatal, and tear, 
certain sounds the tongue moves to the uvula. In some languag , 
such as Arabic, the pharynx is also an area of air constriction an 
speak of a pharyngeal point of articulation. 


Manner of Articulation In addition to their particular pom 
of articulation, speech sounds are also classified according to manne 
of articulation. To classify a given speech sound, it is customary o 
add to the name of the point of articulation a word which is descrip- 
tive of the manner of articulation. (See Table of Consonant Soun s, 
page 27.) 

Stops If the articulators stop the airstream completely and 
sound is produced by a sudden release (sometimes a plosion) of ® 
air, such as in the initial sounds of pit, bit, tip, dig, kid, gift, we 
categorize the sound as a stop or occlusive (the term plosive is also 
used). Thus /p/ is an unvoiced sound articulated by the closure o 
the lips, which stops the airstream; hence, /p/ has a bilabial point o 
articulation and is called a bilabial unvoiced stop, /b/ is a bilabia 
voiced stop, /t/ is articulated by the tip (apex) of the tongue touch- 
ing the alveolar ridge. It has an apico-alveolnr point of articulation 
and is called an apico-alvcolar unvoiced stop, /d/ has the same po^ 
of articulation but is voiced. It is therefore an apico-alveolar voiced 
stop, /k/ and /g/ are articulated by the stopping of the airstream 
between the back of the tongue and velum. They arc dorso-vdar 
stops. The first is unvoiced, the second is voiced. 


Fricatives If the obstacle does not completely stop the air- 
stream and a sound is produced by the escaping air, such as in the 
initial sounds of phone, think, sink, ship, we categorize it as a 
fricative or spirant, ftf is an unvoiced sound articulated by the lower 
lip touching the upper teeth. It is a labio-dental unvoiced fricative. 
The sound of /s/, articulated by the tip of the tongue (apex) in very 
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loose contact noth the alveolar ridge, » 

fricative. (P*^. rf ^ h ^i arib«antO The sound of /*/, 
other fricatives, it is sometim tongue between 

as in thin, is articulated by toth. l“h an apico- 

tlie teeth or in loose contact with Tho MUnd ot /s /, a s in 

interdental or apico-dental urn °““* constriction of air by the 

ship, is articulated at the ™ , , B * therefore a lamino- 

lamina of the tongue mi«d X,t,™Xbrtwecn polatal and pelnlnl- 
palatal, unvoiced fncative. (Di consonants arc articulated 

tied. The latter term means that certo^ ^ _ ,, , or the initial 

with the tongue moved somewhat /( /, /*/ are /A/, 

sound in you.) Thevmocd.mnrten»£rf/ «ne points and by the 

/»/, HI, HI- They are articulated at thc^ct i o n ^ lu tres „, e vi b m . 

voiced sounds arc sometimes ca 

eordals or emomnts. 

■ , • , 1,0 TTnelish sound system arc 
Throe fricatives that do not exist in b or v i„ certain posi- 

/W, /*/ and /g /■ The firstrcp esemsSp ^ barely openn 

tions. It is produced by the i al 1 ea g d represents the final 

lips and is a bilabial voiced inca jve.^ Bo3w « /vdrio*/ 

sound in German Each /bax/ & , This sou „d is nrticulnjaj y 

(air) or Spanish rcloj /relox/ ( t i,«t it is in loose contact with 
S B the dorsum of the tongue The third sound, M, 

uvula. It is a uvular or velar >mv c scnfs Spanish g between « 

■„ ,he voiced counterpart o /x/- 1 t /„/ in such words as png 

SSsisSSgl 

SEsgSSSSrf* 

the English sounds. Such u-e 

tween the sounds.) air in the produc- 

-stte^Sssssssatf 

gin, such sounds are called oj/n 
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lation (the lamina of the tongue touching the alveolar ridge), /*/ and 
/)/ are lamino-alveolar affricates. The first is unvoiced, the second 
voiced. 

Stops, fricatives, and affricates are collectively called obstruents. 

Resonants Several voiced consonants are collectively cate- 
gorized as resonants. They are described according to their manner 
of articulation as lateral, retroflex, tapped, trilled, and nasa . us > 
because of its alveolar point of articulation, English /!/ , the rs 
sound in law, is an apico-alveolar lateral. Russian or Castilian /l/. 
the palatalized varient, is a lamino-alveolar lateral. English /r/, as 
in red, is an apico-alveolar retroflex, usually produced without an 
actual contact between the apex and the alveolar ridge. Russian an 
sometimes Spanish /r/, as in cara, is an apico-alveolar tap. c 
typical Spanish /rr/ and the preferred French /n/ are an apico- 
alveolar and a dorso-uvular trill, respectively. The German equiva- 
lent may be either an apico-alveolar tap /r/ or a dorso-velar tn , 
symbolized /r/. 

Nasals are resonants for which the sound carrying air passes through 
the nasal cavity. Their points of articulation may be labial (/m/)» 
apico-alveolar (/n/), lamino-palatal (/6/), or dorso-velar (/q/)- 

Semiconsonants Certain consonant sounds are produced by 
an incomplete suppression of any one of the articulatory obstructions 
to the flow of air in the oral cavity. Such sounds, as we said before, 
are classified as semiconsonants or semivowels. According to their 
point of articulation, they may be labial (/w/), lamino-alveolar (/j/)i 
or glottal (/h/). 

The classification of functional consonant speech sounds in English, 
French, Russian, and Spanish is presented in the following Table. 
Generally speaking, the points of articulation, listed horizontally, 
indicate where the sound is formed. The manner of articulation, 
listed vertically, indicates in what manner the stream of air is modi- 
fied. The Table shows, for example, that /p/, /t/, and /k/ share the 
same manner of articulation, but each is articulated at a different 
point. The terms apico, lamino, and dorgo refer to the tip, the middle, 
and the back of the tongue, respectively. Consonants articulated by 
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cUhor of .he Ihrrc parts 

lal or ohroter, alveolar or palatal, etc. 

Consonant Sound* 



N*ii?al 

Semico nsonants or I I I I ’ - — - 1 _ ni< _ h 

SemivoscU 1 — - 1 ' ft h^larTin EngW * r 

^hr ,o— • /.T^aT^-P'-*-* 1 ' "" l 

German, luid PP anfc ‘ h * . ( j escribed, according to 

_ i Vocalic rounds may be ■ Appending on 
Vocalic Sounds . front, central, or & » section of 

their point of articula > ^ raised and on \v . ^ They 
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also may be classified as rounded or unrounded, according o P° 
tion of the lips at the moment of articulation. Depending on 
area of resonance, certain vowels are either oral or nasal. 


The size of the opening (aperture) of the oral cavity may be another 
criterion for classification. It may be narrow, half-open , or open. 

For practical purposes in connection with the following Table of 
Vocalic Sounds, the term narrow is synonymous -with high, ha J-open 
with middle, and open with low. Raising the tongue is almost au o- 
matically accompanied by a narrowing or a decrease in the size o 
air passage, and lowering the tongue by an increase in the air P ass ^j’ e 
and in the opening of the lips. Thus the differences in articulating e 
vowels in hoot, heart, and heat are essentially threefold. 

1. The point of turbulence on the roof of the oral cavity is jnoving 

from the velum to the alveolar ridge, so that / u/ is articula in 

back and fv.f in front. # . 

2. The lips change considerably from the rounded position m p °- 
nating /u / to the unrounded position in phonating /i:/. 

3. The oral cavity increases for /a/ in heart by a retraction of e 
tongue. 

The three vowels are described as follows: /u / in hoot is a back 
rounded, high vowel; /a/ in heart is a central, low vowel;/*:/ * n beat 
is a front, high vowel. 


These descriptions can be refined by differentiating between higher, 
mean, and lower strata of the high, mid, and low areas, /se/ in hat is 
then described as a front low-higher vowel, the /a/ in hot as a front 
low-lower vowel, and ft/ of hen is a front mid-lower vowel. 


The Table below indicates schematically the area of the oral cavity 
from the lips to the pharynx wall (horizontal listing), as well as the 
points within the clearance between the tongue and the roof of the 
oral cavity (vertical column), at which the various vowels are formed. 
It shows, for example, that /i/, /e/, and /$/ share the front area of 
the cavity, hut have their point of articulation at different levels of 
the vertical scale. The vertical scale, divided into high, mid, and low 
levels, is subdivided to achieve a more accurate description. Nasalized 
vowels are marked with the diacritic /«*>/ placed over the vocalic 
symbol. 
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Vocalic Sound* 



lo wer j n „ * _ . .. i 

Another conventional {"“^riWemUhotm bclo'V. This, 

approximate profile of tbe «"; lly ““ „ It also shores that the 

movable and hinged at "'“''“tnol'the fnmt and central vowel* » 
area available for the arUc. ren otth lll0 bM k vowels, 

physiologically more expandable than 

Vocalic Quadrilateral 
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Learning Exercises 

Pronounce twice, out loud, each of the words below. Try to feel and 
identify the area of maximum constriction between the articulators. 
For example, when you say vice, you feel your upper teeth touching 
your lower lip during the articulation of the first sound. Then yo 
know that /v/ has a labio-dcntal point of articulation. 

A. Determine the point of articulation of each first sound in these 
words. (Check your answers against the Table of Consonan 
Sounds. Do not let orthography mislead you.): 

1. pet, bed, met, wet 5. ship, chip, jib, yes 

2. fig, vice, phone G. kit, get, can, grab 

3. thin, then, tsetse 7. hang, hot 

4. tomb, doom, zoom, room 

B. Determine the point of articulation for each final sound in these 
words: 

1. dam, tab, dip 4. piece, peel, pin, pet 

2. deaf, have, laugh 5. beige, batch, dash, ridge 

3. both, bathe, Hertz G. bang, Buch (book) 

C. Determine whether the first sound in each of the words below is 

voiced or unvoiced. As you say each word out loud, touch your 
Adam’s apple (formed by the large cartilage of the larynx) with 
your thumb and forefinger. Only voiced sounds, for example, 
/b/ or /d/, should cause the “apple” to move: 

1. bed, pet, fell, vine 3. ship, gym, cat, gab 

2. tap, dad, sat, zoom 4. thin, than, tzar, church 

answers: 1. v., unv., unv., v. 

2. unv., v., unv., v. 

3. unv., v., unv., v. 

4. unv., v., unv., unv. 

D. Determine the manner of articulation of the first sound in each 
of the words in exercise C: 

examples: bed fh/ n stop, fell /f/ a fricative, etc. 
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Continue with the tat sound of the Mowing words, 
lap river, man, name, wine, yes, high, hang 

words in exercises C and D. 
uXAuet^ dam 

mat H bilabial nasal 

* Tnhle of Consonant Sounds. 

rSratcHption of M M, u. /V. - 

/rr A 

heat, hit, bet, bat, bos, hark, bought, boot booh > 
modeu ASSWXnn: beat />■/ « , ™ t ^'me«n vowel 

sounds: /y/,/l/, /*/. M W. /<r/ ' 

Review Questions 

i „odrs of communication? 

1. Which are the three genera 0 f gestures 

o what do we call the sciences dealing with the str 
or facial expressions? ^ 

3. What are the two general writing • ^ ^ ^ paphic sym- 

4 M^S&^rSet? 

Which other alphabets exist beside ^ 

6. Which two rules govern th ~y* 
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Learning Exercises 

Pronounce twice, out loud, each ^ articulators- 

identify the area of maximum constnc teet h touching 

Per example, when you say nee, you foe V d Then you 

your lower lip during the articulation of the tot ^ sound, 
know that /v/ has a labio-dcntal point of articulation. 

A. Determine the point of articulation o' "“^"t 
words. (Check your answers against the Table oi 
Sounds. Do not let orthography mislead you.). 


5 . ship, chip, jib, yes 
G. kit, get, can, grab 
7. hang, hot 


1. pet, bed, met, wet 

2. fig, vice, phone 

3. thin, then, tsetse 

4. tomb, doom, zoom, room 

B. Determine the point of articulation for each final sound in the 

words: 


1. dam, tab, dip 

2. deaf, have, laugh 

3. both, bathe, Hertz 


4. piece, peel, pin, pet 

5. beige, batch, dash, ridge 
C. bang, Buch (book) 


C. Determine whether the first sound in each of the wor s 

voiced or unvoiced. As you say each word out loud, touc ^ 
Adam’s apple (formed by the large cartilage of the larynx; 
your thumb and forefinger. Only voiced sounds, for exa 
/b/ or /d/, should cause the “apple” to move: 

1. bed, pet, fell, vine 3. ship, gym, cat, gab 

2. tap, dad, sat, zoom 4. thin, than, tzar, c urc 

answers: 1. v., unv., unv., v. 

2. unv., v., unv., v. 

3. unv., v., unv., v. 

4. unv., v., unv., unv. 

D. Determine the manner of articulation of the first sound in each 
of the words in exercise C: 

examples: bed /b/ a stop, fell /f/ a fricative, etc. 
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Continue with the first sound of the following words: 
lap river, man, name, wine, yes, high, hang 

words in exercises C and D. 

— S % ,trrr " flrieate 
mat /m/ bilabial nasal 

• . *k„ Tnhlp of Consonant Sounds. 

Ch«k rdso'the^complete^escription of /./, M Itl. M “ nd 

/«/• 

T ' 

beat, bit, bet, bat, box, bark, bought, boot, book, bn 
model Airon** beat /«/ » '"“^'Sid-mean vowel 

sounds: /y/./l/. /«/. /»/' / o/ ' /tr/ ' 

Revieiv Questions 

, m „j ra of communication? 

1. Which are the three gene ,ith the study of gestures 

2 . whatdowecalltbesciencesdeahngw.th.hest 

or facial expressions? 

3. What are the two general writing systems^ ^ ^ ^ 

4. Which people use » wntmg ^ lane uagc? 

bols are not indicative of Latin alphabet? 

5. Which other alphabets ex.- of alplm bctic writing? 

0. Which two rules govern the sys « 
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7. m&t do linguists call such expressions ns “bow-wow,” coo, 
“splash,” “crack," etc.? 

8. mat do linguists call the wording of a ani " 

they call the comprehension of spoken words. 

9. Into what three phases (in logical order) may dlv,dcd 1 
processes of speaking and listening referred to in S 

10. Into what four categories are speech sounds traditions y 
divided? 

11. In the production of what category of sounds docs the tongu 
play only a minor role? 

12. What organ of speech plays a major role in the production of t 
sub-category of sounds referred to as voiced? 

13. a. As the stream of air passes outward from the lungs, the frsjj 

place where it can be utilized for sound production is cai cu 

b. The two shelves of tissue contained therein are called the 

c. The space between these two shelves of tissue is called 

d. Next, the air reaches the space between the tongue and t 

back wall of the throat. This space is called the * 


e. At the top of this space is the back (soft) palate, also called 

the - * 

f. The small flexible “icicle" which hangs from the back edge of 

the soft palate is called the 


14. Which are the phonetic diacritics often used for 

a. strong aspiration; 

b. normal aspiration; 

c. lengthening of vowels; 

d. palatalization of consonants? 

1 5. What is the International Phonetic Alphabet? 
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16. Who is responsible for the creation and updating of the IPA? 

17. How many basic symbols does the IPA have (revised to 1951)? 

18. What types of sounds docs a phonemic alphabet represent? 

19. Phonemic differences are determined by 

a. voicing or unvoicing; 

b. manner of articulation; 

c. - - - - - ■ - — — — - 


20. With reference to 19, give four voiced and four unvoiced sounds. 

21. What other terms besides "stops” are used to describe manner 
of articulation? 

22. What other torm3 besides “bilabials” are used to describe points 
of articulation? 


23. 


Transcribe phoncmically the following words: 

breath 

key 

think 

people 

breathe 

gym 

this 

it 

chin 

play 

reach 

great 

genera] 

vessel 

bridge 

bat 

she 

soup 

wash 

news 

treasure 

could 

beige 

boat 

yes 

slow 

song 

taught 

democracy 

cloth 


Supplementary Reading 


Albert Valdmnn, Applitd LintPutict — rmck (Xm- York: D. C. lltalb. 

Frepd, (Boalonr BlaWrII, 1965)- PP- M-m. 
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UERllAN / 

William G. Moulton, The Sounds oj English and German (Chicago: e 
Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 21-25, 60-70. 


Russian , 

Gurnard Fant, Acoustic Theory o f Speech Production (S^ravcnb.gc. 
Mouton, 1960). Read eclectically the descriptions and analyse, 
temporary Russian sounds. 


QrAHlSII , 

Robert P. Stockwell and J. Donald Bowen, The Sounds of E ngtuh ana 
Spanish (Chicago: The U. of Chicago Prcar, 19G5), pp. 35-43 and llo-liu- 



articulatory 

economy 


the flux of language 

Over a span of time, words in any language English, 

well as meaning. Tire mil)or ' 5 g i5h evo l ve d phonologic* from 
French, German, Russian, va[iants by a sem.nomata 

those of a language spoken m _ _ an d western Asia some 

people whose tribes populated ^eastern E P rf ^ , ribcs int0 „ew 
five thousand years ago. With the _ P differences m the 

territories and with the passage ofu „„ d greater. Fwhj 
dialects of the separated groups brnnc hes of the oripnal 

d „h, y a, early 

language, commonly called i r Germanic, Celtic, 

AVtfcan identify these branches Armenian and Indo- 

(which includes Latm), Hellenic, depended on many factors that 
ranian. The growth n nach branch d per ^ 

were also responsible for a peat dea ^ Univemty, puUhe 
crosspollination. William T>. '™^' abUs of any „„t,on as folio" 
fact of constant change mtbcspe if „ 0 fail 
It matters not to whsd its predecessor at^somc^ime 

for any existing .■P'f' 1 , we shall I»»“" time that 

distant from it m the : P j(m t0 the distance ^ CCTtur y 
different, mainly in P spca ker even , 4 ' „ hlcb he 

separates them ■ • • ..... ou r ever; -d I we were to hear 

ago would find "“‘“a 1 fcultv, or not at »1 i> it 

would understand wn h d ir^^ Engii-h 

sssssr.--— 
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gone about of set purpose to alter English speech, in a y g 
tion . - . any more than in our own. 1 

Without tracing too far the pronunciation of words like thren and 
ten (German drei and zchn) to the Saxon thne and or J 

(German Ange) to the Old English cage, we eon observe ' 
changes within the few centuries of Modern Engltsh. S 
century poets like Pope and John Milton regular y r y com _ 
with from, and as early as the time of our grandfathers 
mon in many areas to rhyme sergeant with serpent or sc • 
Looking at the Italic branch of Indo-European, we note such 
opments as shown in the following simple examples: The at cr 
the son arc dead in the seventh century Vulgar was. 

pater et illi films sunt morti. In twelfth-century ren , 

was: Li pedre et li fdz aunt mort. In twentieth-century rcnc 1 
same sentence is: Lc pere et lc fils sont morts. The mo ern 
guage we speak is the youngest and still growing branch ot a 
languages which grew rather unevenly throughout human us 0 
(See the diagram, “Family Tree of Languages,” page 37.) 


Our purpose here is to observe and analyze contemporary deve op- 
ments toward articulatory economy in the everyday languag® 
native speakers. Some of our observations risk being unscientific, u 
they will not fail to be interesting for language teachers and studens. 
The general articulatory economy phenomena brought to light in e 
following discussion will be illustrated by ready examples from n S 
lish and from foreign languages. The discussion will be limited ° 
phenomena representing the kind of articulatory economy obvious in 
the common pronunciation of, for example, what are you doing as 
/whatojodum/ or /whaSadum/. 


There is something to be learned from a comparison of the working 
and of the appearances of a given phenomenon in our several lan- 
guages. For this reason all Russian examples are given in translitera- 
tion, which is likely to make reading and comparisons easier. (The 
transliteration follows the system used by the Library of Congress.) 


* William D. Whitney, Life and Growth of Language: An Outline of hinguisl lC 
Science (New York: Scribner & Co., 1875), pp. 33-34. 
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Schematic (I Iighly Simplified) 
‘‘Family Tree of Language* 
Btarieg the ReUtiene cl Meet I»de-E»rope.» 


Languages 


Bulgarian 

French Cr00t on( j Seib-on 

Spomsh C:(Ch ontj Slovak 



tendency to economize ^ 

ssrsiSHgsHSS^ 

mnny short cuts in "’T "® C „a The p»l olonr 

» —5 
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and it is separate as /snprot/. The former is trisyllahic thelatter 
only twosyllabic. The latter exemplifies articulatory economy. 
Similar tendencies in pronunciation have brought about .the pho- 
nological and subsequently the occasional orthograph.c simplifies 
tion of many words. In Middle English a final c jas 
Today it is completely lost in pronunciation and sometimes P 
ing. Twosyllabic Middle English words like oxe /to/, f° de 
oldc /olda/, became monosyllabic ox /aks/, food /fud/, a 
/ould/. The trend toward monosyllables was carried even fu 
French. French has a silent e in final position, and a majority otn 
consonants (except where they occurred immediately before a v 
or at the end of a word cluster) ceased to be pronounced some tnre 
hundred years ago. 1 

The tendency toward silent e in final or in certain i n t erconsonan t al 
positions is noticeable today in colloquial German, ic » 0 

/ixhabo/ (I have) may be pronounced /ixhap/. Words sue » 
Handel (commerce), schlagcn (to beat), behandcln (to 1SCU " 
arc usually pronounced /handl/, /Slagn/ , and /bchandln/, resp 
tivcly. (Note that the silencing occurs only in the last unstress 
syllable in bchandeln.) 


A number of such contemporary tendencies toward articula ory 
economy will now be illustrated under special subheadings, cca^ 
sionally, our illustration of a phenomenon will refer to a tendencj 
that may be observed mainly among uneducated people. 


Dislocation of the primary point of articulation and of t 
primary manner of articulation (See Table of Consonan 
Sounds in Chapter 1) This phenomenon is also known as phone ic 
variation caused by phonemic environment. 

Unless they are uttered as isolated sounds, it is easier to articulate 
the consonants /d/, /t/, /g/, and /k/ at a point slightly closer to the 


1 The modem pronunciation of certain French numerals is a reminder of' 
earlier usage of final consonants: It a dlx /di/ livrrs, but it en a dU /® »• 
Note that Spani*h did not develop as many monosyllables as French: 

/JA/ »« Spanish eampn /kampo/ (Geld) ; bras /bra/ is Spanish braro /bra* > 
(arm); »inpt /*?/ is Spanish vcinte /bejnte/ (twenty); qtiand /*»/ 
Spanish niando /kwando/ (*hen). 
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point where the immediately IM ™vci 

Stated. Poe example, the .rfenlnt.™ o /d/ n d,. P 

but the /<!/ in do i, ^ M in *«<! is 

or in prohibit and courthouse. 

These examples mahe us aware ^ ^°S"w v-Sc^ ’sumuSings. 
secondary articnlntory Xmcteristies which deter- 

These arc in addition to th p ^ of Consnna nt Sounds, 
mined their clarification m t ion of a primarj' P oinl 

The characteristics derived [ rom ^jon and vetarisation , or 

of articulation arc referred to a. P- ' o( nuss ian, where A/. 

pharyncaliwition. Palatalization ^ to be distinctly pafatabjed. 

front vowel, causCTprccixhnRcnnn''^^ ^ a diacritic, 

Bs»Tr£££ 

dorso-palatnl M J" ’’If J^pSiilcd frequently hy a , P ccml ,y ^ 
the two variants of /x/ n ryi 

M, for the palatalized vanan .) tll0 primary «imn" 


, articulation under .he next ““"^icb are 

«. CThc latter w.ll he « c “- Quisling ,, hcr0 back 

lization is the rounding . typical of 1 re > bcr 0 f 

a contact with labial W>ali«»h»» oU 

■owels are strongly labial and can 

lonsonants. . _ 0 ftcn comhmea- 

rhe secondary features of “ r J“ “ vc lariacd and l!lb '“ b “[ ,jp S . Any 
ample, M otcool or /d/ »> need 'd‘';7» U ” d “ ry quality 

ipation of the succeeding b „„t change, the l lmvo rd 

of these phenomena wdl mod, fj, t>u ba the first 

of consonants. ' ^nciation.) 

future more audible changes m pr 
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Assimilation or pronouncing in like manner Uri'U dis- 
location, assimilation is a tendency resulting in a chat-ge M the ph 
nemic nature of a given consonant. Th.s change « P“ a * 10 
does not affect the meaning of the word in which it occurs. 

One type of assimilation takes place in the manner of 
occuring when a voiced and an unvoiced consonant ?° me 
tact, and the voiced or unvoiced nature of one carries ’ 
other in either direction. A simple example is the common p 
ation of absorb as /obzoirb/ or as /opsa.rb/. In the former, th 
ing of the first /b/ carries over to change o to /z/. In the latte, 
first b is unvoiced in anticipation of /s/ . The same may be ° 
in presbyterian, which is pronounced either as /prezbitirjan/ 
/prespitirjan/. Note that the assimilation moves either from im 
to the second or from the second to the first of the two succc 
consonants. By and large, speakers of English either voice or u 
both consonants in a two-consonant cluster. 

A similar tendency exists in other languages. In French, absurd 
(absurd) is pronounced as /apsyrd/, obtcnlr (obtain) as /op n » 
etc. In German, all voiced stops before an unvoiced stop arc as 3 
ilated by unvoicing*, er sagt /erzakt/ (he says), er fragt /er 
(he asks), etc. This tendency may affect also German frica l ' * 
Some speakers pronounce warten (to wait) /vaxten/, assimi a i 
their uvular /r/ to the unvoiced /t/. Assimilation of /v/ to /s 
results in pronouncing the former as /f/: schwer (heavy) is P r0 " 
nounccd /sfer/ and schwindeln (deceive) /Sfindln/ . In Russian, '' 
find this type of assimilation in the unvoicing of /v/ in words 
povtorii’ /paftarit/ (to repeat), vchera /Rira/ (yesterday), an in 
the unvoicing of /i/ (transliterated zh) in muzh china /muscina/ 
(man). In English, we voice /s/ before /d/ in words like house ^ 
/hauzd/ or closed /klouzd /. Russians voice /s/ in words like sd’e at 
/ zcjldlat/ (to make) or s hratom /zbratam/ (with brother). 


Another type of assimilation takes place in the point of articulation. 
The tendency to move the consonantal point of articulation closer o 
the next vocalic point was described under Dislocation. When this 
phenomenon takes place between two consonants, it seems more 
appropriate to treat it as assimilation. As an example, let us take the 
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term for a ^^. e '^ C p^ I ^ 1 n' c c^ym/ ,S l^ore l /^/i 

alveolar nasal to a bilabial stop, res f haben (to have) as 

shows this phenomenon in the P">— “ ‘“^Jto (a port), 

/habm/. In Spanish .toccum in rap ]n ( J mai ,he word 

which is usually pronounced / P o[ This represents 

niclit (no) may be beard as /m» / - , „i vw l a r point 

shifting the palatal point of articulation for /*/ 
of articulation normal for /t/. 

Coalescence This is ^*£££5 W' 

cluster of consonants-, for example, P „ /83 f„o 5 /, give 

twenty as /twont/, library as /la]torl/, 

them as /given,/, or French .p.ehp.c as /**/• ^ ^ 

In German we can henr the tendency of 

Pfelfe (pipe) as /fajfo/. 1 art, > lhc quic k good n,6bt 
the sound /d/ to coalesce «*/»/• 0cnM n „. c find 
/gunait/ or wonderful /wanrful/. rn /zinzi: govern/ 

listen to a relaxed speaker say (gloves). In French the 

(have they been) or Ilandsebuhe^ianM / w become 

standard sound /d / between 0 ^^,^) « /P*"^ 

coalesced with the nasals. I*"‘" elc , In Spanish the coa 

vendanges (vintage) becomes /,d " , . in words like abandonar 

Icscinc of /d/ may be noticed occa. m/ j s usually dropp 

/nbanonnr/ abandon) In “ ^biado (spoken) b«oJ 
between vowels or at the end »' '"°™ 5 /scn tio/, M«drU b«o“® 
/abiao/, sentido (feeling) becomes / Through further 
/madri/, and usted (you) be '^.“ rs / pr „nounce it /ute/- 
lcscenco of /./ and /t/ somo speakers P ^ Mnlac t or 

Coalescence may also affect vowels IM o[ »„ intern^ 
arc brought together as a result ^ 
consonant. In familiar P /pue/, A 0 / • flD ^ ^ ^ 

(all), nacla (nothing) may som d 1 bcCome /^bo e/ 

lively. Quo hnbo le? tW* ^ 

este may become two-syllabic /de / 
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like gehen /gehsm/ (to go) and sclien /zehon/ (to see) tend 1 to tre 
pronounced as monosyllabic® /ze:n/ and /gem/. Likewise, 
tu es (you are) may sound occasionally as / te/. 

Dissimilation or changing to another sound. This is th 
tendency to dissimilate one of two similar or identical sounds with 
a word. A historic example of dissimilation is colonel /Sami/, 
which the unstressed /I / was dissimilated to /r/ to avoid repcti i * 
A contemporary example is the occasional “slip of the tongue P 
nunciation of refrigerator as /rafngidejto/ or the child s / 'a 
for corridor. This word is a cognate in Russian, where children mis- 
pronounce it as /kolidor/. French children of many generations a„ 
might have been responsible for the change from couroir o 
present couloir. 


The phenomenon of dissimilation accounts for many changes in 
phonological development of languages. Modem German sagen t 
say) comes from Old German seggen in which the first /c / was i- 
similated to /a/, and modem Spanish arbol (tree) and corone 
(colonel) come from the older forms arbor and colonel. 


Interversion, metathesis, or transposition of sounds 
is the tendency to inverse the normal order of sounds within a wo 
(Specialists in this area of linguistics use the term inlerrersion w en 
speaking about changing the position of two sounds normally in con 
tact, and reserve the term metathesis to describe a transposition o 
separated sounds). Historic examples of interversion are bird from 
Old English brid, dirt from drit, and curl from crul. In Modem 
English we can hear pretty /prati/ pronounced as /pardi/ in 
unstressed position, as in pretty good. In French, fromage( cheese; 
comes through interversion from Old French fourmage, and pro it 
comes from pourfit. A present-day mispronunciation of magasin 
(shop) is /mazagE/. Spanish peligro (danger) developed through 
metathesis from periglo. We recognize metathesis in the vulgar 
Spanish /flajre/ for fraile (monk). Metathesis is frequent in the 
language of children. 


Haplology, hapciy, or the skipping of a syllable. Historical 
linguists use this term when a syllable that was repeated in older 
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forms has boon '° st .“ 1 *?, Ityj'tSSoXrlotadIdm. Latin 
iSSS :X- £*»«—* and .ra.ico.omic became, 
more recently, tragicomic. 

Synchronic linguists refer to two identical or 

present-day familiar prominent formally pronounced twice in 

similar sound clusters which should be formaUy p ^ ^ ^ 

sequence. Thus when In colloquial French, 

/prablt/, the phenomenon is calW 1 P' BT and nloi8 dc 
substitution sometimes sound. ^dcs&bn/. In eolith 

dfecemlire (month of Dccemba)^ M ' un d as /peinijos/, and 

quial Spanish pcpimllos os /destenderse/. Sim- 

descntcndcrsc (pretend not I « l l , , oV became present-day 
ilarly, in Russian, the older form rakolou 

standard zakoulok (back alley)- s in 

Analogy 

the use of word forms rathe ■ of roeta thesis. 

One aspect of analogy links it to ‘ JjJjj | , or tropc dy, /k®'™/ 
When a linguist hears a pent* .»« A„ ^ calls it metatemg 
for cavalry, or /revolens/ sounds in sa>’ ing / , / 

through analogy- The speaker ]enB / for /«*"“£ 

for /trffljodl/ , /kudvr,/ for A* and revelation arc 
probably because the words strategy , 

more familiar to him. relaxed speakers 

Another aspect of analogy "within a given yvhm a 

tend to reduce the numh« t0 existing Pa« c ™ llern , the 

create nonstandard form^ for brought, be \ Uvcly . 

child says foots for fee ' hatg or ring — rang ’ . 

■wrong forms according to , rd to say /lalevjc/ 

French children and *•*« ' ^ W th TnoasU.ndard form, comes 
for l’ivicr (the sink). W wtira cvOT 
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naturally to them through analogy with le lcvier (the ’ c ' er ) 
Buch words as le lavalro (the washstand), lc lierre (the ivy). ' ' 
lingot (the ingot). The same tendency to analogize was at nor 
when Old French l’icrrc became !c llcrrc and l’ingot develop 
into present lc lingot.* 


All frequently heard substandard forms tend to become standard and 
to suppress particularly the so-called irregular forms of nouns a 
verbs. Learnt used to be the only correct past form of learn, 
now learned is accepted through analogy with the past-tense en i 
of regular verbs. 


The substandard wc was and you was tend to regularize t e on 
English verb which still has more than one form in the past tense- 
Similarly he ain’t and he don’t represent a tendency to regu nnze 
present-tense inflections of verbs, that is, to make all conform to one 
pattern. The form j’avons, used in French patois for j’a* (I 
conforms with nous avons (we have). In Spanish the past tense orm 
creia may be heard as /krei:ba/ in conformity with the 0 
criticaba (criticized), hablaba, (6poke), etc. The Spanish co o- 
quial answer to £Que liora cs? (What time is it?) may be Son a 
una instead of Es la una (It’s one o’clock), on the analogy of son 
las dos, son las tres (it’s two or three o’clock). 


Sandhi or alternate and shortened forms of standard pronun 
ciation The term comes from Sanskrit where san means togel tr 
and dhi represents the verb pul. English examples of this phenom 
enon are many shortened forms not normally reproduced in spelling- 
/fi5u/ for fit you, /di)u/ for did you, /mi5u/ for miss jou, 
/prejzu/ for praise you, /icju/ for it is you, /antapomi/ for on top 
of me, etc. All these sandhi forms are considered standard pronun 
ciation variants of the longer forms. They are called sandhi varia- 
tions. For example, /icju/ is a variant of /itizju/, representing a 
collapsing of the sounds /tiz/ into one sound /c/ (or /ts/). This phe- 
nomenon of articulatory economy is akin to assimilation and coa- 

‘ This phenomenon is also known as agglutination of the article. It ** 
started by the so-called “fausse coupure,” a mispronunciation in whic 
wrong juncture alters the word. 
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not into one of them, but into a new souml. 

A French example of s ““ a ^ther m^cxample from 

of /tScxc/. In Russian the Spanish, toourknowl- 

hcard as /rdrast’l/ instead of ' its phon en,ic structure 

Redundancy This ph™;^" ™ Wc'lm Mnccmcdtrc with 
a message without hearing al dspart.^^ ^ (cn(lBlc3r toward 

economy in encoding M " c on the fact that sound and 

relaxed listening habits is probably ■ , iratKl ,hc point where 
structure signals >" m0 .f f 1 ’*,"' nsc< | with. The hearer tends to pic 

many of them may easily be dispensed ,n and to miss the 

UP just enough .0 «* ■— ** easier, hat's, 

sounds he considers redun Thc s t, or tcut, how eve , 

the process of decoding is s 

not exclude certain minima g-- flbout t0 introduce 

tionto what 

you may he listening only .. insignificant P^ ira ~ *v e 

kh^.-=r«3=KS“=£ 

and give the name alone. 1 

minimal signals. . ovntaC tic context is ft* 

, . ntiy utterance m sy 0 «:._g^)uld-naj/ we 

Similarly, a fragment of any . H reheard /«• u c0U id 

queotly sufficient for native *1^,, ^ , am. 

would take it to mean hue 



hardly mean anything else if the topic of the speaker dealt with 
somebody’s age. 

Not being able to hear minimum grammatical signals, 
well lead to poor comprehension or no comprehension, ine gnu 
matical signals without which an utterance becomes meaningless c 
differ from language to lantruage. Yv’hile she in slic is nine o 
indispensable, the French or the Spanish equivalent pronouns, c , 
ella, can be missed. (Spaniards, in fact, would not noimnlly use w 
It is redundant if the hearer manages to catch the final soun 0 
adjective: /j / of French vieille and /a/ of Spanish ' ,e J n * 
sounds signal that the subject modified by the adjective is c e 
ella, respectively. 


These are only crude illustrations of some of the rationales for cco ^ 
omy in speech sounds and audio-comprehension. English has re a 
lively few and occasionally not enough grammatical signals tha a 
redundant. (Compare the following French, German, Russian, an 
Spanish equivalents of “the beautiful foreigner” and notice tha eac 
has several signals of the gender (feminine) while English has none- 


le bel etranger (m) 
/labcletraie/ 

der scheme Auslandcr (m) 
/dersone auslendr/ 
kraslviy inostran’ets (m) 
/krasivij inastraiiac/ 
el hermoso extranjero (m) 
/elermoso estranxero/ 


la belle etrangerc (0 
/label etrSzcn/ 

die sclibne Auslanderin (0 
/diSonc auslendrin/ 
krasivaja inostranka (0 
/krasivaja inostranka/ 
la bermosa extranjera (0 
/laermo^a cstranxera/ 


Because of poor auditory' conditions, more than one signal of gender 
(or any other contrastive grammatical feature) is not neccssari > 
redundant. The redundancy appears more strikingly in the written 
form, since poor reading conditions are less frequent than P°° r 
audibility. 


The possibility of shortcuts in spoken sentences may' also depend on 
the presence of a referent or the obvious relationship of the utterance 
to a known referent. Let us recall, for example, the personal intro- 
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ductions. Suppose that thist'm^theoiomM not "™*f Snilh Wr 
doing the introduction may ' stan ding before you)- This is 
Broicn, the architect (referring to a ■ ^ rc(erc , nl , Smith or 

sufficient for good' coramum ' olso have a direct referent 
Brown, is present. The word arc - responsible) of the home 

» v v lamruagc is when a 

Another example nf information not conv, ^ ^ rMt0Urant at dinner 
customer takes a scat in a barters* P ^^0 .q came to eat 
time To tell the proprietor I came is at home 

and speaks ^"‘.^K’such »'«>»«»” ” C ' CSS “ 

frrrptl llncuistic situation, a . i 

use Of accurate lingual communication. Natural 

"di 

particular variant of g™ ^ !irc probably more ”*1 Native 
!"S“inwW=rr must bo on our l manner which 

is pmsaited'by the grammar book.' tonc ous gram- 

mar of the language. As . yoA: n,„dom H»*. 

i C f.JolmP.Huste*. r *' 5n ''”"” /I °"' W “'' ' ia their 
1062) PP- 15 ?“ 15 '; 0 „ i, often omitted by y ou ”5i r (why '<• “'."Vbj »re 

■ In i.*»l ■< r'[' , ”„i.l we™" 

I’ourquol it ? “ ■ » j n «tpfid of P° 

pourqtiol vous «te*. ■ • 
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make sufficient allowances for it. We may consider double negatives 
or such sound groups as you was to be free syntactic vana . 
prescribed forms or examples of spontaneous grammar A linguist 
would say that was and were arc morphophonemically identical or 
that they are in free variation in the utterance you . . • vrong. 


Spontaneous linguistic behavior exists in any language. The teacher 
of a language need not consider it till after his students have a 
tery of the stalled guarded behavior. Let us remember that any 
conspicuous indulgence in spontaneous linguistic behavior ma> 
frowned upon. It can be compared to the attitude of those w o 1 
dulge in wearing sweaters and blue jeans everywhere thej go. - ® 
can arrest them for “indecent exposure,” but certain doors vn 
closed to them. Students of a foreign language ought not to ** 
encouraged to attempt imitating overly spontaneous linguis ic 
behavior, but they must be prepared to face it. They shou e 
trained to hear, as in French, /invppa / or /ivppa/ for il ne veut pas 
(he doesn’t want). Similarly learners of English should be tram 
hear /ajdounwana/ for I do not want to ... or /jid/ for did you 


eat? . 


Advanced students should be gradually and systematically expos 
to more sophisticated articulatory and syntactical economy habits o 
natural speakers. Every major university has a film library whic 
includes scores of foreign-language films. Many of them were pro* 
duced for teaching purposes and are graded in difficulty of audio- 
comprehension. After this experience, full length foreign films ma> 
serve as a good pedagogical device. (Some are excellent for teaching 
civilization and kinesics.) 


Recordings of spontaneous conversations are also good teaching aids, 
but they lack the vitalizing effect of simultaneous visual perception. 
To make up for the absence of visual cues, to attenuate the difficulty 
in audio-perception, the students may be given first a synopsis or 
some oral sketch of the conversation. Any nonstandard features of 
the speaker* s speech habits should be pointed out beforehand. 


* This concept differs from the one involving, for example, /ha us/ (house)** 3 

an alternate of /hauz/, used when we add a plural ending: /hauz+lz/ - The 
ending / s / and /z/ are not in free variation. Morphophonemic alternation 3 
^ill be discussed in Chapter 3. 
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The first presentation of ^ v ' m “ d .™^ 0 ^thT^»rt!Sichpresenta- 
considcrable deficiencies of our student* tuitions At this 
turns must be made under “rises is primarily to 

point the aim of the audio-cmnprel „ itl , p h „ m tic and 
help the student understand the la Ebaf^P to Euch ^norny phe- 
syntactic shortcuts. Only "'hen ^ lta ncxt ste p be taken 

nomena in a favorable l'stemnE until they are no better 

— a gradual worsening of 1-8 or a „„ isy room.' 

than those encountered m a busy ^ ^ 

There are sophisticated as well as ™ P '“ “[“ 0 urse, to prepare the 
the street” conditions. The w , , of au dio-comprehension in the 

student for maintaining » ^ roy phenomena, and sen- 

face of ambiant noise art « , s 

fences devoid of redundant syntactic b 

Review Questions 

, What is the usual 

Germanic, Romance, and Slavic i 

eV °' Ved7 .the first dialects of that language 

2. By tvhom and where wer 

" ^ h [t he Germanic languages did English and 

3. T-rom what branch of the Germ 

German grow? „„ 0 f Vulgar Latin? 

4. What languages are the succ ■ , Twto but the /d/ in 

5 . The articulation of /d/ * 

do is almost aptco-palatah — 

enon is called - 


enon is called sp€ «h, students 

vide the ela.^ int^ J e ns fo r * roore or ^ sentence* P» rtially 
using kno*n struct*™! gterw ^ Jeam to eope *■ 

£^”=“"00^ by »»*■ 
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G. 


When a voiced and an unvoiced consonant come into contact 
and both end up being cither voiced or unvoiced, the phenom- 

cnon is called — 

Give two examples of this phenomenon: “ 


7. When one sound in a cluster is absorbed by one of the surround- 
ing sounds, the phenomenon is called ' 

. Give two examples: 


8. The English pronunciation of colonel /koml/ is an example of 


9. The tendency that caused the cliangc from Old English brid to 

Modem English bird and which leads to the occasional pronun- 
ciation of pretty as /pordi/ is called 

10. The occasional mispronunciation of preparatory as /prepoto n/ 

is an example of a tendency called ' 


11. Forms like brang or he don’t are due to a linguistic phenom- 
enon called " 

12. The frequent shorter pronunciation of did you as /diju/ is an 

example of ’ 

13. The possibility of shortcuts in spoken sentences depends largelj 

on two factors. Name them: 

14. When listening to an average conversation, we hear incomplete 

sentences, changes of grammatical constructions in the middle 
of the sentence, and incorrect forms of certain verbs. The 
tendency to speak this way is called — — " 


Supplementary Reading 

Dwight Bolinger, Aspects of Language (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1968), pp. 83-99. 
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John P. Hughes, The Science 0 / Language (New York: Random House, 1962), 
pp. 21-30. 

Charles Barber, The Flux of Language {London: Allen & Unwin, 196-1), pp. 
60-69, 195- OS, and 261-267. 

Robert H. Hall, Introductory Linguistics (New York: Chilton Books, 1964), 
pp, 314-318 and 441-448. 
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AND 
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divided into four broad oategone, ^ ^ Mund , (Some 

r— — t - b * 

4. Semantics, the study ot m 

language. ( ii.„ above con- 

foreign languages. 

PHONOLOGY' 

Phonology «-** - £SiS«[«l £££ 
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Phonetic analysis reflects also the expressive aspect of 
example, lengthening a vowel as an expression of pa , 
may be phonetically transcribed (it’h3:::rts]. The aspira ion 
pin is transcribed [p 1 ']- 

The raised small letter h and the colon are the most simple and fre- 
quently used of the many symbols and diacritics devi^d J 
neticians to account for minute differences between phones, (bee 
Chapter I, “Symbolization of Speech Sounds. ) 

We shall discuss the phonetic aspect of speech sounds only 
phonetic variants are important for the achievemen o ne 
pronunciation of our languages, such as the variants of /a/ 
or of /d/ and /b/ in Spanish. 

The second area of analysis, phonemic*, is much more essential for 
the understanding of speech sounds with reference to their 
Fhoncmics is primarily the study of relevant classes o p ion 
of the function of each class in the sound system of a language, 
guists call any such class of similar sounds a phoneme. 

Both phonetics and phonemics are at times inseparable in the P roc , ^ 
of audio-lingual instruction. Both are included in phonology, n p 
nological analysis the spotlight is on contrasting phonemes; 
example, on the semantically significant contrast between t e 
sounds in think (/0/) and sink (/s/), then (/d/) and den U ’ 
etc. 


MORPHOLOGY 

Morphology (or morphemic s) is the study of systematic arrange- 
ments of phonemes into meaningful units of a language. It may a - 
be viewed as the study of the patterns by which words are built ou 
of smaller speech units. Some linguists regard morphemics as 
description of the way in which, for example, nouns change to plura 
or adjectives and adverbs differ. The minimal units of morphemic 
analysis are called morphemes. (The word is derived from Gree 
morphe, meaning form.) 
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ianotaoe analysis ano descbiption 
Contra,, to p— 

mics is not concerned with meaning ( arbitrarily 611 with 

somewhat more clearly if meaning » e rf & ]an . 

In morphological analysis and the functions of mor- 

guage), the focus is on the phonem P ^ oWve th at certain 
phemes. For example, working s . h w hen some of their 

morphemes tend to change tl he^P “ P »t /pr»t«/ b<* omcs 

phonemes arc differently stressed Thni . P strES . Tll e change 

/prdutast/ when the first sylla Mofe frequently, change 

entails a functional shift from xe . “ chane e in the phonemic shape, 
of function is due to a more oh becomes Idled 

such as when proto! becomes proto/my 

SYNTAX ^ (iil 

The third held of linguistic study, syj|** Syntax has also 

=gs&S 2ES2 s 2*& 

-sFBSs&ssiSsSi 

Leonard Bloomfield in to ^ is more popular -*» . 


Leonard Bloomfield m e is mor c popular nnu 

wide acceptance. The tc called a slot, hr V ,^ r0 JueUm 

the meaning of what is br » ^ ^ R A . Hall. in „ h ich 

M, an Syntactic analysis ^^^rfficatitm can 

Lmgmdics, 192-193.) oy , them. This c ,hall 

morphemes are grouped ami ^ traduion al procedure, 
differ in some respects it 

discuss it in the next chapter. 


the «!r*^S 


5CU«S It in tne nc. . . 4 are the foliovwB 

■ An -MophUti^ fe/S 

SiSfSsi"- 57 '-" 51 -’*" 

for king in Spanish. 
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SEMANTICS 

The fourth field, semantics, is primarily the etuiy of 
rather than meaning. This is to say that sema " ‘ ^ ; caUe d 

revealing the differences between lexical meaning, which » 
denotation, and all other possible interpretations of a w ° r ‘ the 
ance, called connotations. The minimal unit ol ^lexical m l 6^ 

definite mental image of the content of a morpheme, is 
sememe (from Greek sema — symbol) or semanteme. 

We shall now resume our discussion of phonemics and morphemics 


PHONEMICS 


Phonemics is concerned with the function of speech sound ® ^ . g 
the sound system of a language. It is not to be confused with pn ’ 
since it is not a method of teaching beginners to read °* _y 

phonemics wc do not ask how a word is spelled but rather ow 
and what sounds we hear when it is pronounced. How many ^ 
tional sounds are there in the words leap and bright? The answ 
three in the former and four in the latter. 


Phonemes The segmental sounds of a word (its vowe s, i ^ 
thongs, and consonants), for example, / 1/, /i:/» nod /?/ °* * ea *V 
/b/, /r /, /aj/, and /t/ of bright are called phonemes. The term P ^ 
neme has been defined in different words by different invcstig a 0 ^ 
(Gleason, for example, called it a class of sounds so used in & g iv 
language that two members of the same class never con ras j* 
Most linguists identify it, in essence, as the minimum acoustics ^ 
significant unit of speech, which is in meaningful contrast wi 
other such units in a given language. 

Most known languages have between 25 and CO phonemes in their 
sound systems. English usually totals 41: 24 consonants, 11 v0 " c s> 
G diphthongs. 1 


* Speech phenomena such as strew and juncture can acquire phonemic 
They »re considered a special category', however. To mark the dtfttPC » 
linguists refer to them as intonational or suprasegmental phonemes, wb 
the ones under present discussion are called, more specifically, segme 
phonemes. 
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Id other language, th “ *. Other pho- 

Frcnch, 30 in German, 37 “ Kus “ “ ' bers \\ Q. Moulton counts 
nemic analysts arrive at d ; ffere “‘ . h b d 24 in Castilian Spanish.' 
only 22 phonemes in American Spanish and . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

To determine whether a ‘ , pa fd words. For exam- 

must find at least one J in meaningful contrast, 

pie, the initial sounds ln P ock th e replacement of one sound in 

hence are two different “f d - J ent word, that is, if such 

a word by another sound results then the two sounds 

replacement brings about a chang ! ^ . /pig/, /prg/. 

represent separate phonemes ; E / arc phonemes in Eng is 

indicate that /b/, /p/i M A/. /'/• ' ' ^ , 1C may 

If a person is not a native speaker of * '. ““fits phonemes. Thus a 

be Table to discriminambetneen cenano^ ^ ^ „ lk abo n 

French learner of English is l‘ 1 ' el F to f . ,,/ atc not two separate 

X This is ^7^ tod it difficult to 

phonemes in French. Similar y, , ■ l9 or he sought 

ferentiate between lie sink. and ^ part „f the Of™" 
thmielil, because the phoneme / / ,. . bavc difficulty diff 

nemic system. Spanish studei at » ^ bct wccn /s/ and /r/ WPCJ 

;:SX"h T ommic, since bo, hsounds arc one 

same phoneme in Spanish. „( English are 

Equally difficult to f/ 1 ’* ““ 

the phonemic vowel co l!er A*r/- 

/lcahr/ of the collar /halo / which some of us 

The foreign languages we i lea™, ^“'pjause we ‘AT 

may find difficult to lie rcn tral vowels /y/t /t* 7, , , English 

English, such as the French ceatr^,, a „ s « 

German counterparts ca , Gcrrnan unvoiced fncat f unvo i«d 
speakers find difficult arc thc Castilian Spa - (pco plc). 

cl, as in the pronoun ich (tb » (young) or the 

fricative /*/. written , , «* » /rr/ as m pcr"> < d « 

Some also have difficulty (Sew ' «*• 

The Modem lAGgusge 
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fricative variant of /g/, symbolized hi. in intervocalic positions as 
in amigo (friend). 

Our predicament would be worse if we were to Ienrn H.nda ln ft 
“ “ nd «“ f °° r TE i“ratTa’nd u^sp'- 

means parched grain 


language, unlike English and ( 
phonemically significant difference between Mf 
rated /k/. Thus /kM:!/ (with an aspirated /k/) i 


rated /k/. Thus /k k b'/ (with an asp.raveu , , much 

but /kid/ (with an unaspirated /k/> mtara nail. It wc aod 

training for us to pay due attention to the difference, * ' nt 
[kl are only one phoneme in our sound system and do not P 
a meaningful phonemic contrast. 

The same phenomenon occurs in the difference between 
and postvocalic /l/. The initial sound of lip is phonetically diB 
from the final sound in pill, but native speakers of English ■ PW 
attention to the distinction because it has no contrastive . 

This distinction, however, is functional in some dialects of 1 
which an apico-dcntal /l/ and a dorso-velar /!/ are two dill 
phonemes. 

Allophones If we listened carefully to the word pic pronounced 
by a Frenchman, we would notice that his /p/ and /k/ are n° 
actly the same sounds as the /p/ and /k/ we pronounce m pic . 
German /b/ inbeiBen is not phonetically identical with the bng 
/b/ in bite. The differences, however, are not phonemically fng 11 ^ 
cant, for they represent only a nonmeaningful phonetic con ra- * 
Our English /p / pronounced in French pure /per/ (father) an 0 
English /b/ pronounced in German bitte /bits/ (please) are s 


different sounds from those that Frenchmen and Germans 


umcititt, ouurrua uuui muse ttiat r icuumu.ii “““ . 

use, but not different enough to change the meaning of the wor . 
the respective languages. If we listen for it, wc will notice just a 
as much difference between our /p / in pin and our /p/ in present a 
there is between the English /p/ in prevocalic position and Frenc ^ 
/p/ in pl-re. (The first is aspirated, the second is not aspirated, t 
is, accompanied by a puff of air.) Similarly, you may notice a dine 
ence between /k/ in cane and crane or between /p/ in p* n an 


spin. 1 Such audible variants in the sounds of a phoneme are 


called 


1 A visual proof of the pud of air accompanying our /k/ in cane and of 
lack of it in the /k/ of crane may be given by a lighted match held direc y 
in front of our mouth while pronouncing crane and subsequently can*- 
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aUophones. An allophone may be o[ a phoneme 

of a class of sounds cal ed ^“^phonemic system of a to- 
pass for only one [unct .°""’ “ ®de aivareof them, most of us 

« 1 2J5srsrS5=i“ — - thc ■“ 

our language. 

Notice that some speakers of , comes to puffing or not 

or N in pick, while others do»*WJ”£. fed to> >» differ from 
puffing final /p/, N, A/ m ’ ion M their choice of allo- 
onc another and from occasion to ot hcr languages. Some 

phones. The same may be and rf ^ others knew 
Germans use only the dorso-m ulnr » P pronouncing both in 

only the apioo-palatal, hut Tf, '“X^nes of a f^n PhO"e“ 
any position. Linguists say tha . such a P tos al y3 use 

are Ul/r« variation. On th, l other torf * » (he phone me and never 
a given allophonc for a P»rt«»'“ ha s a compl 

saasst-ss; » • « - - 

e;s;X~“ iw "•I,.,* 


heard in padre (father) an . lte t allephones 

do not normally accou when speaking a ° R ^ not be 

native allephones of a P h istl p n , of course, but it ^ 

contributes to noanativap The distinction 1* ^ ^ 

a serious handicap for com ^(fence cnab '“. . rn)r s must 

nemic and phonetic (a P instruction, rhonen ^ 

evaluate the priorities, n aagu^; ccti „„ of phonetic d *nM 

not be permitted at any IcvcU Com ^ 8dvs „ c ed stage 
phonetics), can be postponed 
gunge learning is reached. 
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, of word forms, dcscrip- 


In morphcmics, or the study of the formation c. . - -a,, 

live linguists are primarily concerned with p ^ n °™ kCT3 ^ 0 tm 
They are interested in speech usages by all strata^ P ^ )he j r 


spelling. This becomes apparent as we 


consider the reasons for their 


use of terms unknown to grammarians of the last century- 
For the study of the spoken language, traditional n ”. 

minologies seemed inadequate. New concepts were ° nractical 

terminologies coined. Because these new terms proved nn i vsc s 

and precise, they have also been adopted for gramma i 
in modem languages. 


Morphemes From our training in English^ grammaT wejwe 


>hemcs rrom our iraminti D ,, j * 0 

aware of the elements of speech called syllables. The sy a ® f 

be defined as the principal phonological unit consisting o a gr 

t_ i 1 u, would say tnav 


consonants and vowels. In traditional terms, ivc wou sa 
brighter pupils are two two-syllable words. In descriptive lmg ^. , ^ 
we speak of a thought unit pronounced in one breath, almos 1 ; 
single word, and consisting of four morphemes. The exact c e 
of a morpheme may differ from textbook to textbook, bu a 
guists consider morphemes the minimum units of speech com 
a specific meaning (concept) in a language. A morpheme may 
sist of no more than one sound, such as /aj /, the English pronoun 
noting first person singular, or of many sounds, such as in /misosip^ 
the name of a river. Morphemes which coincide with a ‘ wortl 
free morphemes . 1 Thus /brajt/ and /pjupl/ are free morphemes. e 
may also be referred to as root morphemes.* 

The endings /o:/ or /ar/ in brighter and /z/ in pupils are called 
bound morphemes. They acquire the status of a meaning-conveying 
unit of speech (a morpheme) only when bound to a free morpheme- 


1 According to the terminology of Andrd Martinet, a free morpheme W** 
monbne and has two facets: one is a mental image, a concept, and 13 
the eignifU, and the other is an acoustic image of one or more meanmi 9 
sounds, called the tignifianl. See Elements of General Linguistic*, M n 
Edition (Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1064), p. 19. u 

* A free morpheme, in English, need not be a word root: pro and con , 
used cither as words or prefixes. Word roots need not be free morphemes: in 
roots -ceive in receive, perceive, or cur in occur, concur, recu Jj» I ^*-T/T$ 
appear without affixes. ^-=*- 
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In French, non, 

of two free and two bound morp which signals future 

- 

this case the first person plural). 1 
We sec then that, while bound 

they do have grammatical meaning. Ltenries. Thus some lm- 
inJltdionaUy-lound and r h,asMj-bo< n *»> or „ totov er the 

guists refer to the plural morpheme ( /r/ n H ^ „ bemg 

plural ending may ho m Enghsh tut hn .W d morphe mes are 

Lund on the level of into*™- ^^tuectively called 
the suffixes, prefixes, and ™ , morp hemes also include the 

Besides the affixes, inflectionail y-bourf ., rpt ^ >igna , lng plural 
so-called ‘'replnccm,’ voc^^o^chnng ■ y ^t^ (Wher/ fathers). 

• in mnn/men or m the German, (/ ,/ 

The grammatical case signals, ^Ld onLheW oTphr« e ■t^' 
in father's hat), arc l consul^ Ito „f the definite, inM; 

tu,0. PI, ra^ly^nd morph™* rc nexive pmnounsTor exam 

inite, and partitive articles, and cert. Hussion -tsa. Frenc 

pic, French and Spanish sc, O'™ 3 ‘ „’posses.sive de) as m d 

en (replacing && bound. 

parle (he speaks about it) 1 several . . ■ 

to in 1 wan. to go and J ««“ 1 “ hrK3 l,y bound category 
called “fillers” and would belong ^ and 

German ««>• arbcl.e Ax 

one bound morphemes. The affixes marking » ; 0 

final M. The same app^ie » »^ uio „, a parti- 

and tense endings. German, . . . For example, mo r- 

bound morpheme of the p P of tw0 morphemes- fix /go/ 

eiplege.rhrf.e.Cwmrk^-^ 

pheme is orbclt. me • t , s called a 

and the suffix /at/, constituting rf Sim- 
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continuous” bound morpheme. (Hebrew uses broken morphemes to 
form the future tense.) 

Allomorphs Let us now analyze the morphemic ® tructuI ?,°“ h t C 

utterance^ The hats belong to the girls in my 

hlloi) to do gala in nmj ktesiz/. We can identify the three 

and compare the pronunciation of their singular and p . e 

/hat/ with /hats/ /gal/ with /galz/ and /klas/ with /'/T , 

listen, we recognize not just one, but three sounds marking p 

/s/ in hots, /z/ in girls, and /iz/ in classes. 

Our conclusion will be that these sounds arc phoncmically differ e 
but functionally the same. They are variants or allomorp 5 
plural morph, which we may symbolize {S}. Note that we av 
introduced a new kind of brackets, called braces. Linguis s us ® 
braces to denote the morphemic as against the phonemic unc > 
the symbols. Morphemic symbols, such as {S}, usually rep 
several different phonemes. While the allophoncs of a p 0 
sound almost alike, allomorphs may be entirely different rom . 
morpheme of which they are variants. The affinity of allomorp 
not determined by common phonemic features, but by their idea 
morphemic function. 

If, in the above utterance, we replaced girls by children, we 
become aware of yet another variant of the plural morpheme m n 
lish. The plural of child is an example of deviation from the p ^ 

nological predictability of plural morphemes. Another examp e 

oxen. The plural allomorph of ox is obviously /-on/. With c h“ l _ 
children, a choice must be made between /-on/ or /-ran/ as 
plural allomorph. (In favor of /- ron/ is the greater similarity of ® 
singular and plural forms: /fajld / and /Slid-/). With words like fee 
and men , one may take the vocalic change as a “replacer” allomorp 
of (SJ. 1 Fish, deer, and sheep may be said to have a zero plu * 
allomorph. The plural of deer, for example, would be represented m 


* According to R. II. Robins, however, “plurals like feel and men (comp 1 * 51 
to German F tiSe and Manner) can be said to have a plural formative of a * 
element, and to have alternate morpheme shapes or allomorplis used 
the plural morpheme represented by tcro.” (General Linguistics; An /«* 
duelory Surrey, Bloomington: Indiana U. Press, 10C5, p. 390.) 
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. • a. isi It i3 to be understood 

morphemic transcription as; 1 J ‘ , _ hcme JS), which is 
within the concept of the English P n ^ho-phonemic alter- 
known to have the following allomorphs (or morp 

nates): . 

/s/ as m liat* 
ftj as in girl* 

/tz/ as in nieces 
/on/ as in oxen 
/ron/ as in children 

:r«w=.. , 

The first three allomorpha f not pnSi* 

dictablc. Tire rest ere morphological! as one con predict form* 
table. (One cannot predict »h' <°™ . plural allomorphs, such 

ending in M- »»«*’ ,0 ”'’/tmldf« added to the above 1« 

re, /a/, /a)/ and perhaps ^ J? linclly aonnat.ve stoc ■ 

but they arc found only m won. 

phenomena, uluinnli nppcm nllomorph for nouns 

In French, tve find that 

Lvrtrnt/ ( :;:^rc,,va..w.vo/,thep.uraio t 

symbol is IN), but it has a numbe 

follows: 


(Fcilcr sing.) 

(Frau sing.) 

(Tag sing.) 

(Cast sing ) 

(Hint sing.) 

/or/ ns in (M yd eh ending.) be 

/0/ <*"» " m , ° /a/ iB A utos (automobiles), could 

a^r" 

•„ ° [ nuM 
nay symbolize it 1*1 • 1 * 


/n/ as in 
/on/ as in 
/o/ as in 
/=o/ as in 
/=or/ as in 
/ar/ ns in 
/0/ (zero) as in 


Federn (leather) 

Frauen (Wome ) 
Togo (day 3 ) 

Glistc (guests; 
Blatter (leaves) 

Liedcr (wnp) 

MUdehen (P™ 
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masculine and feminine nouns are formed with morpheme 
the phoneme /./: /muSiim/ (men), /ienSCmr/ (women) I, /* « 
(daughters). A frequent allomorph is the sound .^ 
ending of Russian neuter and masculine nouns, /okna/ C 
/garada/ (cities). # 

Spanish nouns have a rather regular plural mor P he ™ ij^cum i„ 
(SI: casa-casas, libro-libros. An allomorph, M, “ 

nouns -where the terminal sound of the singular form is a 
luz— -luces, mes — meses. 1 

We can similarly recognize variants of the morpheme marldng ^ 
past tense of regular verbs. Compare the present and e P 
forms of belong, walk, end: /biloq/ with /biloi] /» A' . 

/wokt /, /end/ with /endad/. We hear the endings /d/, /t/, 

/ad/, which are the allomorphs of the past-tense n | or ’ p * , 

symbol of this past-tense morpheme is (ed}. (Note tha ^ 1 
other linguistic symbol is the result of an arbitrary choice 
several possible graphemes.) 

In the conjugational endings of verbs (in English only the thir^ 
person singular), we find again variations of the basic boun ^ 
pheme. Let us compare the third person singular of to sec, . tt ^ > j iea r 
and to miss: secs /si:z/, speaks /spi:ks/, misses /misiz/. e 
the endings /z/, /s/, /iz/. They are allomorphes of the same ^ 
pheme. Note that they are phonologically conditioned and pr ^ 
table, that is, the bound morpheme is always pronouncwl J lz > 1 . 
free morpheme ends in /s/ f /£/, /c/, or /]/ ; otherwise it is /*/ a 
all other unvoiced consonants and /z/ after all voiced soun 
except /]/. 

In our target languages, the alternations in the sound of bound (con^ 
jugational) morphemes are by and large predictable, that is, con ^ 
tingent on the last sound of the free morpheme. The following exam 


1 Genera live- transformational grammar (dismissed in Chapter 4) offers ft 
ferent interpretation of the /-&/ plural allomorph. It holds that /-«/” .. e 
an allomorph to the plural morpheme (S | but a phonetic form caused > ^ 
underlying development of words now ending in a consonant: luz ^ 
from luce, pan from pane, etc. The /e/ is thus a part of an earlier lorm 
the noun, not a part of the plural ending. 
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pics are not complete, but merely illustrative. (They are by no means 
the final word on n complicated problem.) 

In German, the 

usually /t/. It becomes M/ when the f ^tivc: compare geht, 

phonemic alternation.) , 

In French, the bound morpheme m “ ^'^^donO/ (we give)' 
verbs is the sound /6/, written thc roun ds /sS/, / z5 /’ 

vend-ons /vSd 0/ (we sell). Allomorp f ,j / en ds a free mor- 

and /ja/ when thc free morpheme ends in / / ■ ' fini-ssons 

pheme of two or more syllables, t 'ea morpheme, the allo- 

/finisa/ (we finish). If /./ ends • whcn /!/ of the free 

month is /zt>/ ns in di-sons /<ta»/ (»e i3 /jo/ as m 

morpheme is somewhat diphthong! , 

appr^cions /aprcsjC/ (we appreciate). ft3 a 

It may occur, of course, that th '^J d ™ by any sound at 
marker of a grnmmatica person a n in the singular, of Eng- 

all, as is characteristic of French v morpheme is here rep- 

lish he must, or German or soil. The 

resented by a zero al.omorph, diBerentiatC s third- 

Similarly, the French bound „ presenl indicative « 

person singular from third-petso depending on a ver 8 
manifested by various allomorphs, 
jugntion: 

/z/ as in it nime / ils / ;i 9 tlorgissent, 

/z/ and final consonant as 1 on t, 

M and a vowel rcplacer ^ 

a final consonant as in il » > . .j 8 yjennent. 

absence of nazalization as in 1 V1 discussion of mor- 

A few more technical terms are “f verbs. These and 

phemics. We mentioned combat, onal 
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Stress Two of thc«c phenomena involve stress. If the phenom- 
enon delimits and signals certain units of a .sentence structure, it is 
called sentence or syntactic stress. If the phenomenon is peculiar to the 
syllabic structure of words and can occasionally signal differences 
between similar words, it is called irorrf or lexical stress . 1 

Word stress, which we shall discuss first, is the contrast l>c tween the 
acoustic prominence of syllables within a won! or an utterance. It can 
he phonetic or a phonemic. 

English phrases arc characterized by four degrees of stress; primary, 
secondary, tertiary, and weak. The symbols used to indicate the 
degree of stress a syllabic carries are /'/ for primary', / A / for sec- 
ondary, and /'/ for tertiary’* diacritic is needed for a weak stress, 
but some linguists use the symbol / v / to differentiate weakly' stressed 
from unstressed syllables. In wealthy, the first syllable is under 
primary, the second under weak or no stress. In ceremony, the first 
syllable has primary stress, the second has none, tlie third has the 
tertiary stress, and the fourth may have weak stress: efrembny. A 
sccondary'-primary stress sequence normally indicates a modifier- 
modified relationship: very wealthy, ccrcmfminl reception, fin- 
known dfinor. (Notice that secondary' stress does not normally' 
occur in sequences such as the dfinor is unknown.) 

The four levels of stress are not absolute and may' be expressed by' 
varying amounts of voice volume. But the syllables carrying primary' 
stress are always more prominent than the others, regardless of the 
Telative loudness of voice. 

The nature of stress in these examples may be considered phonetic. 
Misplacing any one stress would not affect the meanings of the 
words. Words like defense or adult can have a primary stress on 
either syllable: defense and fidult or defense and fulfill. It does not 
sound quite right when a nonnativc surgeon says “it is niclss/ir# to 
opirttie,” but the wrong stress does not change the message. While 
stress in English is a suprascgmental phoneme, there are man}'’ 
utterances in which degrees of stress have the status of allophones. 

* Dictionaries use a raised heavy stress mark to indicate strong stress and a 
mised light mark to indicate weaker stress. See “A Guide to Pronunciation” 
in Yi ebstcr’s Sfiwl/i New Collegiate Dictionary. 
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The 0 ^l°P^ on ' c .<^ mn ^'p^^ r ^ni* r \Vlii!e , wni(; a piKmE;ticiniw arc 
in the pronunciation of Trench - m , hat eve ry 

of the opinion that French has «*££%** on the tat syllable 
French word in isolation has a P ; (tQ clo , e ), institution 

containing a vocalic sound, fermt / f the syllable 

/g-sti-ty-sjo/* At beet, of course, th ^ ™< * conclud e ttot 

(he sang well). «* would find 

that word stress in French »««”£ f tress . The contrast is heard 
which U under more or lean the _ tion 0 f "This to the ho'use that JS* 
when we listen to the usual mtonaUon ^ ^ ^ showi „g the open, 
built," and then to the French^ ^ ^ ^ to ia k »ba «•/- 
evenly stressed syllabicatio / r .dish con be phonetic or 

We have said earlier that wonUtr^jn ^ j ^ #to tuswhen 

phonemic. Let us now observe how J aignaling ehange m 

it functions as a signifies* \y c have a certain ” u 

meaning and in pammat.^ ^ jf^ ]15rITlil which w. ^ 

morphemes like torment, com » flpd a „othcr way when jc 

the acoustic difference betwee 

homonymous. speaker to manipulate 

It takes considerable effort lor a n^ ;nk about distnbutmg the 

the stresses. He may havc o -st p u » me to .un- 
stresses in the following: Tins 

issue of permits- j u-rence between a prepos'- 

Occasionally, compare the I-*— 

tion and a verb-postposition . Bntchin9 on, 

„ „ rk , French language T<#°V 

i Cf. Lewis C. Harmer, The 
1054), p- 174. 
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“The wAy she cimc » . . (she came 0 ond P°‘‘ , P' w ' t,on 
in “The Idy she cdmc !<> . . (regained conseioume -s ) . 

French has no phonemic contrite doe to stress alone. In German, 
stress contrasts the indefinite article ein with the numeral c • 

Fufi ist nicht immer ein FuB lang” (a foot ., not alv ray « » ™ 
Occasionally it will contrast the prefix cm (.n) ™ l l ' c " ( 

article: cinkben (getting used to new habitat) and l« 
life). Spanish also uses phonemic stress c “‘‘™ (, pj.p), and 

(this) and estd (is) or termmo (termmus), termin ( 
terminfi (he finished). An interesting example of the ph™*™ 
tore of stress is this pair /tcngolamiskara/ tengo la mfiscara 
trasted with /tengolamaskdra/ tengo la mas earn 1 ( (hot 

mask— I have the most expensive one). Ut us add, ho » > ‘ ^ 
uome linguists consider the acoustic prominence of Messed »> 
rather insignificant in normal Spanish and even German | , , „ nll 

of continuous speech. In Russian, nouns like zAmo ( _ 
zamfik (lock) or verbs like placlifl (I pas') and pldclru (I P) 
contrasted solely by phonemic stress. This is of course a sign 
phenomenon for learners of Russian and surpasses, in learning u 
ficulty, the shifts of primary stress in English. 


As we mentioned at the outset, there is another kind of stn-t 
syntactic Urea. The name implies that it functions in units ot specci 
larger than a word, that is, in sentences. An expanded sentence ro 
be divided into stress groups each of which is marked by pyn ac 
stress. Syntactic stress normally coincides with the , 

word stress in a stress group or a sentence. It Is usually symbo iz 
a small raised circle /*/ placed in front of the stressed wor . yo 
were right and you should have “t6Id me that. Notice 
while the primary’ stress on right and t61d follows the T rOT 
stress pattern in English, the additional syntactic stress on t can 
be attributed to the speaker’s emotional reaction to a given situa *on. 
He wishes to emphasize that his statement is a reproach. If .5* 
to commend, he can use syntactic stress on “right. He can do > 
commend and reproach, by stressing “right as well as told, Nice 
syntactic stress frequently expresses emphasis, it may also be ca 
emphatic stress. Some linguists also use the term prosodic stress. 
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Let us now listen to the syntactic 

your frientl /4jm jor Jf 4 "^ * ™ socket- places the stress on the 
following questions. >.oticc th _ P answers best ttie 

word he feels is most important to the hearer 
question risked: 

°I am your friend (not he.). 

I »am your friend (of course I am!). 

I am °your friend (not nisi). 

I am your °friend (not enemy). 


Who’s my friend? 

Arc you my friend? 
Whose friend nre you? 
Who nre you? 


Who arc youi - , 

Moving the syntactic stress to r £jftothc <lh« tio “- 

;:r-f£tx» odd rcP iy * *** ^ 

The same syntactic function of ^ ^stress atone expresses the 
and Russian. In both language. V"‘» ct ,,„ wever , that in Rus-ian 

speaker's emphasis on a gwen word. Note. ami , your 

the syntactic stress u«ed m 1 y since t Lo equivalent 1 o «ih 
“friend will occur only °h , thc "™Y„ vaB h"priynt’cl means either 
prlyat'el shows no form of to be. £» 

«•"* « 1 ” m y ° Ut ' „ otoer syntactic devices, 

Frenches combines 

such as word order, emphatic ferns of F „ „ t •intelligent, 

the special use Qu. - ^ ^^ 0 “" fiv» 

^if^tsWyouIL C’est -Rob nuidemeure 

shows that French often . & hlto ,h, place where 

away from the extremes of the P follows.) 

highest pitch occurs. (A discu , word in an 

Similarly in Spanish, » * 

utterance is * 6yn : a i c omTXv anon 
the end of the sentence. Q u , hw than “Roberto 
answered Vise aqui “Roberto, rate 
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Since a subject morpheme is not needed in a Spanish sentence, ques- 
tions like Que hnce Roberto aqui? (What’s Bob doing here?) can 
be answered: Aqu! °vive (He lives here) or aquS °trabaja (he works 
here). 

Juncture Let us now consider the following pairs of utterances 
and notice what makes the phonemic difference within each pair: 

a gnfenhfiuse / a green hduse 

I am hdmeslck / I am h6me sick 

They are mdving v&ns / They are mfiving vfins 

They do lighthouse keeping / They do light housekeeping 

We notice that the change in meaning from one part of the pair to 
the other is brought about not only by shifting the primary stress 
but also by a difference in the quick pauses joining the morphemes. 
These slight pauses represent phonemically significant boundaries 
between words and are called junctures. Junctures and the word 
stress often share the function of meaningful contrasting. 

Occasionally, juncture alone seems to perform the function of differ- 
entiating near-identical (homophonic) word groups. A convenient 
symbol for juncture is /+/, representing a slight pause (syllable 
break) in the chain of speech sounds. The following contrastive pairs 
in several languages exemplify the phonemic status of juncture: 

/ic+anejm/ — /ic+an+ejm/ 

It's a name — It's an aim 

/dsanz-f rejzmLt/ — /dsanzrejz+mkt/ . . . 
the sons raise meat — the sun’s rays meet 

/akould+ifiSansi/ — /akoul+difiSonsi/ . . . 
a cold efficiency — a coal deficiency 

/ fE+nt-valid/- — / ome-h valid/ - - . 
un invalid e — un nain validc 
(an invalid) — (an able dwarf) 

/GsSde-fgut/ — /OsS-hdegut/ . . . 

on sent des gouttes — on s’en dggoGte 

(one feels some drops) — (one gets disgusted) 

/ajn-hhom/ — /ajnhom/ . . . 

ein Horn (one horn) — Einhorn (unicorn) 
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/izdafijo+staroje/ — /l+zdafije+staroje/ . . . 
ivrlanif 1 starove - — i zdanie staroye 
(teS& h old) - (and the building is old) 

/cs+unombrc/ — /c+sunombrc/ 

Es un hombrc — es su nombrc 
(it's a man) (it's his name) 

Juncture is obviously characteristic of amtHer be 

In colloquial speech about a ^„ di ' nB , particularly if the 

suppressed. This may « ‘o m.sundcmtandn g. P ^ ^ rf the 

"t^. Th“ true about other suprasegmentals. 

Terminal contours, commonly 
Terminal and Pitch Contours « wh j c h signal either that 
abbreviated TC’s, arc the aeons lhst we have not yet fin- 

we have finished what wo wer Y i , s tlie cnd oi a state- 

ished and there is more to come. 1 the go it is a fading 

meat or the last word in a senes inward /!/. M the TC 

terminal. Its symbol is an arrow p , K t Btop listening,’ >* ? a 
Is to mean "there is f””, 10 ”™: ^t«minal is an arrow point- 
rising terminal. Tl.e symbol of the rising 
ing upward IV- , . lhe galled ph°- 

A phenomenon closely re lated with the tern ^ ^ fecrip- 
nemte pilch, a complex supraae^iental^ ^ 3nd pll ch M 

tive linguists. Some are me hdt* "£, t syntactic stress and 
the same phenomenon and some 

pitch as two inseparable phen • ... tlie contrast 

Pitch is the audible signal 

between n declarative statemen , )hKC utterances are sy 
tion. This becomes most appa examples: 

tically identical. Bead aloud the M» * * ^ 

(1) Bob is staying in tl y oU go to New ° r • 

« Bob is staying in You go to New J 

(3) Bob IS staying in Wiliia k ^.uu- 

. For specific newer, to ^ 
LetT consult the “nm"” 1 "" 
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In (1) there is a rise and a subsequent fall in the pitch accompanying 
the last word. In (2) a raised pitch is either carried over the whole 
utterance except the very end or concentrated on a single segment. 
In (3) a raised and sustained pitch marks the last word. 

Most linguists today agree (with occasional modifications) on the 
system of intonational analysis developed by George L. Trager and 
Henry Lee Smith, distinguishing four levels of pitch. Following this 
system, we shall assign number 1 to the low, 2 to the mid, 3 to the 
high, and 4 to the highest pitch levels. 

In the declarative statement (l), the command (2), and the question 
(3), we can then use the following notations of pitch: 

is ti 

(1) 2 2 3 1 (Bob is staying in Williamsport) 

SI 3 1 

(2) 3 3 3 1 (Bob is staying in Williamsport) 

It 4 4 

(3) 2 2 4 4 (Bob is staying in Williamsport) 

If we add terminal contours, we have /!/ after the statement and the 
command and / j / after the question. There are, however, other kinds 
of questions, particularly those starting with question words (icho, 
tchen, tr here), which can be marked with a fading terminal /I A* 

* * 1 3 3 1 

Where is Williamsport! °r When are you going!* 

These intonation patterns occur, by and large, in other languages. 
In Spanish the normal pitch levels in ^Como se Hama? are 2 1 1 i- 
In its English equivalent, ITAat's your name?, the normal levels are 
2 3 1 

Xotice that pitch levels and terminals refer to high and low, rising 
and falling intonation. They are used not only for structural signaling 
(statement, command, question) but also for semantic signaling, 

>13 

such as approval or reproof: Glad to see you carries the message “I 
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you showed up.” If we fed cordial toward Miss Jones we greet her 

Good morning. Miss Jonest- If we arc simply calling a greeting to 
her, the contour is likely to be: 2 3 - 1 i- 

Paris will be Robert, v» * P^. But the order given to someone 

who is to make Robert go could be contoured: Robert va i Paris. 

Contour can reinforce the if we catch 

in part because of poor acoustic con i ■ was an order 

^ru^aTHna r^r^Tnuesticn i, ^ wa 

Instead of the term pilch contours, some ^present a 
contours, and others If pitches spread over an 

suprnsegmental morpheme, a Q 

utterance. ^ declarative 

European languages have '“‘“'"'"‘“"“’'“ifte those in American 
and interrogative sentences whic between the low 

English. The British ^ 

and high levels of pitch and let the in in the Scandinavian lan 
fall more sharply. Declarative bec3 „ S e we associate 

guages sound to us somet'mes <1 wme 0 , 0 „ r interrogative 
their intonation contour with that useu 

sentences. , ^th more or 

In French, unlike English, “ft ”hi!e in English the typw^ 

less the same degree of str | iSS ; ft u ern ating weak and str ° n ®, 
pitch contour is correlated with a synt actic stress), the P 

(the highest pitch occurs at tte P«nt wd of n „y ham 0 f 

contour in French usually (This often gives the flhc 

sounds pronounced in one bro1 "’- EngIi3 h ups and downs 
rapid articulation to those used to the bug 
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pitch contour.) 1 In longer breath units, hicr 

sharply fall with the last syllabic: n “ h " t '’ C " C “ n , est 05 encore 
(Bob has been living here since y^rdey) or ! 03 4 11- 
nrrivi (he has not arrived yet) will have the contour 1-44 

In German, if a sentence like ^ 

Robert, laB uns jctzl nacli House gehen! 

is compared to its almost literal English counterpart 
1 1 * ' 

Robert, let’s go home now, 

we observe two different contours. The German coni ' our Qn t j ie 

after the initial level 3 pitch, a marked dowmvard ‘ , " t ” ntt term i„al 
first word, such as we would use in English only 
contour signaling “there is no more to come. 

In Russian the pitch in a statement normally begins on level - 

to 3 in the syllable just before the one with primary s r » . j In 

to level 1 during the articulation of the primary stress >^y 
other words, unlike English, in Russian statements primary 
has low pitch. 

In Spanish, the highest pitch level in a statement will 
the accented syllable of one of the words, and this gives a ^ jf 
more acoustic prominence than the other accented syl a cs * 
the statement is not colored by emphatic stress, the hig 0 s 
level is at the beginning: Yamos a casa ahora 3 2 11- 

Using numbers as symbols of pitch levels is not the only waj 
notation. In many texts on descriptive linguistics we find a . 

the pitch levels of an utterance. The normal (mid) pitch is m 1 ^ 

by a line just under the letters. A line somewhat lower indica ^ 
pitch. A line just above the letters indicates high pitch. A line a _ 
an eighth of an inch above the letters indicates very high pitc 

1 To be more preei«e, in Romance languages generally eacli succeeding 
unit (or thought unit) within a declarative sentence starts wit »j, e 

which has a lower pitch than the last syllable of the preceding um ’ 
pitch is often not quite as low as that of the first syllable or t e pr ^ 
unit. Sec P. Delattre, “Lea Dix Intonations de base du fran^ai*, 
llerinc, XL, no. 1 (Oct. 10G0): 1-14. 
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following would be the representation of pitches m a statement, com 
Ttiand, and question: 


Bob is staying / ~h^gL 



l’itcli can signal which of two ^f^^'^mono'f the »P®|=cr, 

guages discussed in this book. c s pitch is used to 

We should know, however, that J ’ ^‘phonemic **£ 
change one word to »**»» *, pit eh is called 
similar to our word stress. Th e M (o „ stressed si ™" 

languages using it, for caampl ; are called tone 

Chinese, or the language of the Aa 

languages . 1 /.rf/. n ran 

■&. SE^gteSSS** 

Sound?, SlntfiRi &*■££• !»• 

Jr.. Introductory I**!* 1 * 1 **’ * 
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This chapter’s aim was to offer a practical survey 

Cd particular importaacc arc the learning 

preceding discussion, such as the ."voluntary °^ tho 

stress into other languages. Since we have four ^^, f fences 
overall rhvthm of English is marked by considcra , 

between strongly stressed and unstressed syllables wit * ' d 

a result, the unstressed parts of Engl.sh words arc often slurred, a 
we tend to carry this intonational habit into other languag i ■ ;t ^ 
observe our pronunciation of captain /kitpton/ an P 
the equivalent word in French /kapittn/, German /kSP>^ n A^ 
sian /kapltin/, and Spanish /k&plt&n/. In English, 
tendency 1 to stress one syllable in a word at the ex^e of the^t 
of the syllables is an intonational learning problem. I - n 

to pronounce words with the intonational pattern P 

/ Upton/, excellent /fksolont/, recite /nsdjt/ » ‘™nsfertedto 
another language, it may generate phonetic and »P 
errors. In the French accident and ric.ter it may lead to th P 
nunciation /dksoda/ instead of /aksidS*/ (accident) or /» 
stead of /resits/ (recite). Ia Spanish it may lead to /sSmono/ instea 
of semana /stmfini/ (week). 


In conclusion, let us briefly consider the role of intonations p e 
cna in conveying purely emotional factors of speech , for examp e, 
voice full of joy,” “a tired tone of voice,” or “an angry voice, 
some instances, the suprasegmentals of syntactic stress, pi c , a 
terminal contours can be identified with emotional factors. ® 
must bear in mind that these phenomena are very difficult to de 
empirically. The lengthening of vocalic sounds as an expression o 
surprise, pain, etc., can be merely a phonetic variant of the norma 
length of the vowels. One could argue, of course, that lengthening e 
vocalic sound and raising the pitch level of /a/ in it hurts 
/harnrts/ has phonemic significance since it changes hurts to ur s 
very much or hurts more. 
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Most descriptive linguists ' vo ““ P™^|f “^“oftatonationcon- 
tional factors of intonation contribute to^csnap phonological and 

lours, tliey are not rf «® 

morphological analysis. Whe tl t m} , , hat certo m mto- 

system of & langu&S®- 

Review Questions 

t . The term descriptive linguistics covers the tdM°t f ° OT 
of linguistic analysis: 



2 . Which of the above four deal irith phonen,^ ^ ^ 

is said to be in . — 7\ . k is sometimes ns- 

6. English /P/, M ^im^ait^dof av^Sinu.^ 
pirated, sometimes “"asp™ ^times unvoiced; 

Spanish /s/ ****££$ ■» «* nbove«amp!csar^ 

phones of / P/ » ‘ ’ ^ ^ 

to be in. 
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9. The morpheme of "plural” which wc may symbolize (S } usually 

represents a variety of sounds. The variants ore called 

10. If the plural morpheme is not represented by any sound at all, 

we say that it is represented by — 

11. In what respect does agglutination differ from compounding? 

12. Intonational features superposed on segmental phonemes are 

called . — * 

13. Tivo of the above features are called lexical and syntactic stress. 
What is the function of lexical stress? 

14. Place lexical-stress marks (primary — secondary — • tertiary) on 
the following: elevator; fundamental; generous donor; 
overnight guests; necessary; Where do you think you are 
going? 

15. Lexical stress may acquire phonemic status. Give an example 
from English and an example form a foreign language. 

16. The kind of strong stress which divides a sentence into stress 

groups is called • 

17. Which word is to be stressed in answering the question Whose 

friend are you? (Use the customary symbol to mark the word 
bearing the stress.) Which word will be stressed if Where do 
you think we ore going? is given in response to someone’s 
question Are we going home? - - 

18. Apart from the position of the primary word stress, the pho- 

nemic difference between a lighthouse keeper and a light 
housekeeper is brought about by an acoustic phenomenon 
called - 

19. What are the two symbols for terminal contours and what are 
they usually called? 

20. Which acoustic intonational signal, besides terminal contours, 
determines the contrast between a declarative statement, a 
command, and a question? 
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21. Using the numbers 1—4 according to the Tragcr-Smith sy* 
tem, mark the pitch levels of the following utterances: 

Johny, let’s be a good boy now. 

Are you going to Xetv York? 

Where are you going? 
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AimcviATonY ecososiy 

fWKSEXS tui— — > 

not into one of them, but into a nc« sound. 

A French example of sandM ,“ k ^' a mther m^example from 

s=ir^s:f.'"K?.ns;S'S 

of /tlexe/. In Russian the ER* 1 '^. . / Spanish, to our knovrl- 
heard as /rdrast’l/ instead of ^ it5 phonemic structure 

Redundancy TOs 

a message without hearing nl its 1>“* 0ur tc „dcney toward 
economy in encoding ns we 1 “ on t he fact that sound and 

relaxed listening hahita is protoiy {icate d to the pomt where 

structure signals In most f nt “ l „ uh . The hearer tends to pic 

many of them may cmsily be dispensed ,n »„d to miss the 

UP just enough to ^“'''^rThis nmte listening easier, that is, 
sounds he considers redun The shortcut, howeve , 

zaiiXsXiX ^ 

Suppose youareinan^^tioa^b^ 

tion to ndmt yo u tfri c nd h^y’nS^^^ c ri ^ v j n g thatuhat precedes 
you may be listening only .. insignificant P^ ra ~ *i, e 

and give the name alone. 1 

minimal signals. . ovntaC tic context is fre* 

, . .r any utterance m ^ / A :._£-ould-naj/ we 

Similarly, a fragment of nn *. irw e heard /«• Jt c0U ld 

quently sufficient for native ^ , am. 

would take it to mean hue 



CHAPTER 4 

various social situations-. formal, formal, ostentatiously —1 

(see Chapter 2, “Spontaneity ). 

Grammar, however, also means the by 

effedive analysis and descnphmol • Q u!nti i; an concept of 

the traditional method based on 1 8 dev cl opc d by the dcscrip- 

considerab,y 

differ. 

SYNTAX AND SEMANTICS 

In Chapter 3 we learned that languages^ have a pbonobgica 
morphological, a syntactical, and a-scmantic P ^ 

out that phonology is concerned with sounds, fttP - ' tho 

■with combining sounds into words. The P r0 P* man ifested is a 
mental concepts of bird or flyiny are („r 

matter of phonology. But the way m which the acoust -mag . s 
phonemic shape) is pluralized, or understood as paat o _P ^ ^ 
largely a matter of morphology. The rehUonship de;noUtion 
tencea is a concern of syntax, but the lexical meanrng 
of words is a matter of semantics. 

To contrast the concept of morphology with syntax “” d ’ by 
we may consider a few examples of common mistakes made 
learners of a (foreign) language. 

A sentence like “He brang his mother some fis8 «” ’ s d * C g^ 
morphologically. "He some fish his mother brought and 
some brought his mother" have obvious syntactic defects- « 
one says “sensible” instead of “sensitive when referring P > ^ 

mistake is semantic. Native speakers may find it expedient 
morpho-phonemic deviations from the standard rules (as 
seen in Chapter 2) or they may make occasional semantic m^t k 
but they seldom make syntactic errors. They almost neve 
the arrangement of words (syntactic encoding) to produce u gr 
matical sentcncta. (Dsing double negatives in English is not neces- 
sarily ungrammatical according to our definition of grammar.) 
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Nonnative speakers do make S&ta! 

^‘-•“SSsws^s 

any phonemic mistakes) jhr bKr at dinner." They 

“ 0 the syntactical not the phonological, 

rorpholoSrSic system of English. 

^ , ,ui ihcse systems function m 

It is important to realize, ^hoee J ^.jrcbKiwthlt almost 
practice as one general system a«f relationship between 

every concept of the plural Let us recall the 

the phonology and the morpho by the rules of the English 
English plural morpheme ISI fe ^ manifHltl tion as ft A 

morphological system) and its P B , ic on fte phonemic is 

/z/ .*o r A z /- Thc ^Jnnguagc. The tenr^rnorpho-phoncwiic has been 
obvious m the spoken S * iona | integration, 
coined to account for this ^ ,he 

iSS 


m0 ," or “He was told. -,. ak es, wo realire 

to syntax. Ho « using Urn*” I ^ not k „„w I, 

^^^^S^te„,not..y>^« 

s:Ms»- 
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A combination of syntactic and semantic influences makes some for- 
eign learners of English say “She makes as she will’’ (instead of 
“She does as she likes”), or “Much people don’t realize how few 
they know about language” (instead of Many . . . little). 

We may conclude that the meaning of a word is frequently contin- 
gent on where it is used. Hughes puts it this way: “When you know 
the linguistic situations in which you can apply this word and those 
in which you cannot (at least not without surprising, amusing, or 
confusing native speakers) you know the meaning J n 

The distinction between phonology, morphology, syntax, and vocab- 
ulary has only theoretical significance and is necessarily obscure in 
practice. We shall bear this fact in mind during our further discussion 
of grammar. 


SYNTACTIC STRUCTURES 

The structure of a language is the system that governs the selection 
of words and the forms and order in which they are used. It may also 
be defined as the grouping of morphemes into meaningful patterns 
called utterances, phrases, or sentences. 

A favorite example of the function of structure is a poem called 
“Jabberwocky,” in Lewis Carroll’s Through the Looking Glass. The 
poem is a parody of language. The author amuses the reader by using 
free and bound morphemes intermingled with meaningless syllables: 

‘Twas brillig and the slythy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogoves, 

And the mome raths outgrabe.’ 

We can well appreciate the feeling of Alice (a character in the story), 
who declared: “Somehow it seems to fill my head with ideas — only 
I don’t exactly know what they are!” 

What we understand in these four lines of the poem is the syntactic 
structure. What puzzles us is the semantic value of some of the 


1 John P. Hughes, The Science of Language, p. 11. 
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words. We are tempted to interpret what they could mean, using as 
cues the several syntacticsignals. A possible meaning of the nonsense 
forms can be guessed from some of the markers and positions charac- 
teristic of certain grammatical categories. 

Thus brillig follows a verb and might be either an adjective or a 
noun: thrilling or morning. Shjthy can hardly be a noun here, since 
loves would then be a verb with the “s” marker of the thin! person 
singular present. That would not be grammatical, since the sentence 
begins with Turns and is obviously in the past tense. Verbs can be 
guessed from their suffixes, such as "-le”, (spark, sparkle) ( gimb , 
gimble ), and their positions in English sentences. 

To show the meaning of structure in other languages, we can con- 
struct semantically absurd sentences according to accepted morpho- 
syntactic rules. For French, Valdman offers this sentence: "Les 
galdts narpeuses mourtaient stalieusemenl les faunas.'" The sentence 
makes no sense, but its structure is quite clear to those who know 
French. They recognize the signals les, -euses, -aient, -merit, 
which mark certain morpho-syntactic functions and are organized in 
accordance with French sentence structure. 

Other examples of recognizing syntactic structure are such verb 
forms as they knowed, they smmmed or they are baleting /baleig/. 
These forms are often produced by children and prove that the child 
has become aware of one aspect of the English syntax. The child has 
recognized the bound morpheme /od / ns the marker of.past action 
and the bound morpheme /nj/ as one of the markers of continuous 
action. The fact that children apply these markers to verbs that 
happen to be exceptions to the structural patterns of the language is 
another matter. (Compare our discussion of analogy in Chapter 2.) 

Similarly, children first recognize the structural funef ion of the indef- 
inite article a without paying attention to its variants. The following 
is an amusing example: "I had a nawful nice breakfast. I had a 
norange, a napple, and a negg.” 

> Albert Valdman, “V*** ^application de la linguHtiqueA IVwrtgnmcnt efu 
franjnis parid,” Le Franjau dans le Monde, So. u 1 w>2- 
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Let us now consider the idea of cute ^ “"n E “o 
guages. A view exists that languages can of a b „- 

their structure into synthetic and ana ij i ■ th num ber 

guage is considered synthetic when it tends to tie tog 

of morphemes within a word or a phrase. French and Sp^ht ^ 

toward synthesis particularly in the verb forms of t . , ; 

rdit-ri. The French for he idll speck ,s ,1 parlern the Spanish^ 
halliard. But Spanish leans toward synthesis a .o PP . 
personal pronouns to verbs. (This use of pronouns is caUed •>• 
Prepardbaseles una reccpcidn (Literally, , ’ C ?’" P . 1 by this 

them a reception). Finnish and Hungarian are characterized by t 
sort of synthesizing, which is also called pK'utination. J o{ 

well as English and Russian) is analytical in verb teiMS^Th 
language structures has obvious weaknesses and relies too hea y 
the written form of the language. 

Another view of the differences in structure may describe •’ a ”e“S £ ® 
as morphologically oriented (inflected) or syntax-onented (mod 
uninflected). From this point of view, Russian has much in ku 
with Lntin. Let us compare the sentences Muzh videt “ 
and Vir videt canem (The man secs the dog). Isote that, 
English, the object (dog) of Russian and Latin must be ‘ a 
form other than nominative. In Russian and Latin, the pV ’ 
the syntactic position of the subject and object can be chang ' 
out changing their function: Videt muzh sobaku or Sobaku mU 
videt is still equivalent to The man sees the dog. Hence Russian is 
inflectional language, relying for its sentence structure on mo 
phology (inflections), while English and French are syntax-onentea- 
The following are examples of the role of meaningful wor or 
(which is one of the principles of syntax) in English and Frenc 


A bouse dog — A doghouse 

A patient woman — A woman patient ^ # • *'- 

Un liistorique fort interessant — Un fort historique in e 
ressant _ . . . . • 

(A very interesting historic document — An interesting ms 
fort) # . . 

Une politique pratique — Une pratique politique 

(A practical policy — A political practice) 
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In English and French we can do little rearranging of syntax without 
the loss of grammatically and/or changes in meaning. In German 
and Spanish (almost as much as in Russian) the syntactic structure 
is relatively free. Particularly the direct and indirect objects enjoy 
much greater positional mobility than in English or French: 

Sie sah ihn nicht. (She did not see him.) 

11m sail sie nicht. (She did not see him.) 

Sie konnic ihm helfen. (She could help him.) 

Ihm kdnnte sic helfen. (She could help him.) 

More elaborate changes in word order are possible in longer sen- 
tences. (See Herbert L. Kufner, The Grammatical Structures of Eng- 
lisk and German, The 17. of Chicago Press, pp. 8-14.) 

To show that direct and indirect objects may assume almost any 
location in Spanish, Ramsey and Spaulding offer the following 
equivalents of That scene -produced a bad effect on all of us: 

A todos nos causd mol efccto aquella csccna. 

Nos causd a todos mat efecto aquella csccna. 

Mai efccto nos causd a todos aquella escena. 

Aquella cscena nos causd a todos ma! efccto. 

Aquella escena nos causd mal cfecto a todos. 1 

That language structures can be categorized according to the amount 
of required morph o-phoncmic changes in nouns and verbs is widely 
accepted. (We must remember, however, that there may be signif- 
icant structural differences even between languages of the same rate- 
gory.) Since English has essentially a syntax-oriented structure and 
relatively few inflections, its native speakers find the morphologically 
oriented (inflected) structure of certain languages ft true learning 
challenge. 


GRAMMATICAL CONCEPTS 

While different languages recognize theeame grammatical categories, 
they may have divergent conceptions of them. 

■ M„»<hon St. Kamwj' and JL K. Spa.Mw, a/ 

(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1063), p. 662. 
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There is little divergence in the conception i of p"reon 

To^ 

Tcto^^ 

German (du, Sic), Russian (ti, vi), and Spanish (t , 
ustedes, vosotros). 

The concept of grammatical number is also relatively uniform,^ 
though plural is not always a matter of just one plu !J efree 
whose phonemic shape is contingent on the sounds of r . P 
morphemes. Plural may be contingent on the numerical count, w.tn 
the same word having two plural forms. 

Russian and Czech have one nominative plural form foi r t' wo, t -hrt$ 
and four units (and such combinations as 22, 23, 2 ) 
form for five and more units. In Russian the plural hmlotin 
horses is loshnd’i and the plural form for five horses is losh > 
(The former is identical with genitive singular, the latter b 
itive plural forms). 

In some languages we find a singular, a plural, and a dual. In A 
dent Greek, a wolf is ho lukos, wolves are hoi lukoi, an 
wolves arc to luko. An interesting concept of plural exist i 
Malayo-polynesian languages, where plural is expressed b> UP 
ing the singular form: a ship is /kapal/ but for two or more ® *!? ,, p 
speakers of Malay repeat the word twice (/kapalkapal/)- 1 
appropriate numeral, however, duplicating is not used. 

Gender represents a rather simple concept in English. A few 
such as ship and country, arc the exceptions to the general me * 
all inanimate objects are considered neuter and referred to J 
pronoun it. The neuter gender may also be assigned to all anima 
and children of both sexes. 


Other languages often have strict rules on the use of gender mar " ers - 
Note, however, that the terms masculine, feminine, and neuter ^do no 
refer to sex, but to grammatical gender. It is true, of course, that c 
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word for man is masculine and the words for woman and school 
arc feminine in the languages with which wc are familiar. But in 
Czech and German the word for girl is neuter. Hence both languages 
may refer to a girl using inflections of the pronoun it, rather than 
she. The Czech word divee and the German word Madchcn belong 
to the neuter gender solely because of their phonemic shape. Most 
Czech nouns ending in -c and German nouns ending in -chen are 
neuter. 

The tendency to assign a gender to nouns according to their nom- 
inative endings is widespread among European languages. French 
nouns with the final sounds /-St/ (ctudianie), /-tris/ (nctrice), 
/— 8 j 0/ (nation), /-jer/ (manU-rc), and /z / (phrase) are almost 
always feminine.* The most obvious examples, with the lowest num- 
ber of exceptions, arc nouns in Spanish. Masculine gender is generally 
signaled by the final sound /o/ or /?/ and feminine by /a/: campo 
(field w,), amor (love m), h ora (hour Jem). Vocational and kinship 
terms are similarly distinguished: profesor (m.), profesora {Jem), 
hermnno (brother), hermann (sister), tio (uncle), Ua (aunt). 

German and Russian also use suffixes as a gender signal to distinguish 
female from male members of a profession; for example, the word for 
teacher has a masculine and a feminine form: Lehrer — Lehrerin in 
German, utcliit'cl — utchil’elnUsa in Russian. 

Some non-European languages do not distinguish gender in kinship 
terms. Kate, a language spoken in New Guinea, makes no distinction 
between the words for brother nnd tisler. The age relationship of 
siblings, rather than sex, determines how they address each other. 
Thus /haha/ is the term ayoungcr sibling uses when referring to any 
older brother or sister, and /gba/ is what they rail him or her. 

The concept of grammatical case (inflection of nouns, pronouns, and 
adjectives), insofar as it affects form, is limited in English to pro- 
nouns and to the genitive (possessive) form of nouns. Functionally, 
English recognizes nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative. 
Similarly, French and Spanish have no case endings, but use preposj- 

1 Read P. Carlo Rossi, "French Gender by Sound," French Rector, XLt, no. 8 
(Dec. 1907): 340-343. 
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tive cases. German has a system o p P dcs Bruders, dcm 

concomitant with case endings ( , case en dings and 

Bruder, den Bruder). Russ.au has s« phonem,e a» « 
needs no prepositional articles. In addition to the I P t 
Les recognized in English, ' “J5 - 

case, and a locative or m case. In translative, comilative, 

fifteen grammatical cases with such names a. 

etc. 

Tense refers to certain forms of theverb, not "“^“^JresenVwd 
cepts of present, past, or future.' The coneepts of past, P«sent 
future action, may not parallel their grammatica repr 
We think of the present yet use a past-tense "0” s ‘ ru ' t> “ ' sen t 

been here for seme time new. The Trench, however, use : the pre 
tense for the same message. We can also express / 

adverbs, without using a future verb tense: He retires | ish 
two weeks, tomorrow, etc. French, German, Russian, 
share this grammatical feature with English. These lane I S 
express past action (“historic” present) by means of th 1 simp^ 
present, especially in narration: In ISOS Napoleon becomes Em V *r°r 
and Europe is ready to accept his rule. 

The concept of verb aspect in English may be regarded as ® ' 
category of tense. Present-tense phrases like He has eggs for hre J 
and I drive defensively may have two aspects. One indicates wna K ■ 
on now, and the other indicates continuous, habitual action wi 
reference to time. The phrases he talked for an hour and he has «*<« 
for an hour have the required signals of past action. The aspec 
former phrase is of a definite completion, whereas the aspect o 
latter is of an indefinite completion. Similar distinctions exis m 
unit have talked for an hour ( before you succeed him) and he will w ' 7 
an hour. Both have the signals of future action, but the aspect ° _ 
have talked is of definite completion, while the aspect of will la is 

1 Some African languages, such as Mongbandi or Swahili, change the 
mic features of infixes rather than verbs to indicate the time o ... . 
Swahili for to like Is penda; they like is toaiuipenda; they liked » vxuipc , 
they mil like is vxilapenda-, they have liked is vamependa. 
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indefinite completion. Equivalent ” e med '° r 

the same purpose in French, German, and Spamsh. 

in Bussian, the definite 

inflectionally bound morphemes '£££*, to he 

bound morphemes (auxilian )• , h dv , rit{cn ^Yor a complete 

i: d ;;£ SST- the articles in Supplemental 

St nroae, indicates a person, 

which he wishes to encode a mc^pnl" ■, matter o, ^ ^ fel 
the mood is called in*™!”* “ p , t ]n m unsure (dubitativc), 
command, the mood is cal p attitude, the mood is called 
wishful (desiderata), or do-not-c « 1 t o sa sub- 

subjunctive. English retams ie were tor, I don't 

junctive: I 0* IM “ **" ."^however, the English subjunctive 
care if he he rich or poor, Mostly. |» changes. In French, German, 
mood does not involve m “ rpl '.°'^ e u c „f ,hc subjunctive frequently 
and Spanish, on the other haml, the^ ^ iBdicathw , For example, 
requires verb forms <imte difreren f is ,n, but the 

the French and Spamsh -nd cat \ rKp ectively. 

present subjuncta forms are ..He t tho 

Voice involves trunsfoTmation from t involving * 

relationship between verbal t ot> _ ^ „ by John V he 

change in meaning: John sees J .. cons ist8 of the past par 
passive in our target languages forms of to hr or I 

ciple of any transit.ve verb and the Kpres .,' ton , of reflex ™ 

equivalents.) Within th,s “ nC ' P *“\ vU h the object {He hurl hm 

Sion, where the subject » intransitive action: He «n a 

self), and the so-called transit v ^ q mt7e (intransitive) or 
business (transitive) ve ^ nle j , he horse- 

mounted the ton versus / m cation. Earlier u th» 

The concept of idiom requires ro “ [ rdia often determined 

the given combination 
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foreign l» an utterance is not ^ 

translation makes little sense in English. _ 

ici? “You yourself like here?” (meaning Do you UU 
ish No cstacionarse “Not to park > ourself (i P* French 

idioms but normal structures with only one meaning. ‘ F 
Rcvenons 4 nos mou.ons (Let's return to our »h«p) « « 
because its meaning is also Let s get back to rest of 

idiomatic meaning of moutons cannot be deduced f B ; ncc 

the sentence. A foreign idiom must be translated I w ith 
it may, but need not, coincide with an idiom in English. 

Because syntactic and semantic relations are indicated not . ady by 
the forms of words but also by their position in the sentences, 
next step is to analyze sentence structures. 

STRUCTURE ANALYSIS 

Depending on their view of the nature of language and sentence con- 
struction, linguists speak of structural grammar, transformations 
grammar, and generative-transformational grammar. Anj 
these approaches to grammar deals with analyzing sentences* 
revealing their structure. The first to a certain degree, tends to ex 
elude content meaning from structural analysis. 1 

The basic idea of transformational and generative-transformational 

grammar was first expounded in Noam Chomsky’s Syntactic ra 
hires (1957), which created world-wide interest. Attempts Da 
already been made to modify Chomsky’s analytical theories, c\e 
oped for English, so that they could be applied to other languag • 
These efforts represent a new striving for language universal, or 
kind of "international grammar.” 

Our purpose is to give a brief survey of the broad concepts of 
“modem” grammar or, rather, grammars. In any attempt o 
type, simplifications, omissions, and perhaps distortions are a mos 

‘Many linquists C3nnot accept the exclusion of meaning from 
analysis. (In Bonn, Germany, a group of scholars recently &eveop&* 
theory of grammar, centered on content meaning, called Iruuuu J , 

Grammatik.) Most French, Russian, and Spanish linguists are ^ 

cautious in accepting the generative-transformational approach to 
respective language structures. 
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inevitable. We shall try and precede from the simple to the more 
complex, from the familiar to the new. 

Philadelphia have /our to** 1 ... (<( idcn thE sc basic element, 

sentence. The task of the a . J i nem u the verb is have and 

in single words, if possible: Ae sub, ^ ^ dther 

the direct object is children. Philadelphia modify or are 

modifiers or attributes. Our, r/oo same relationship 

s:r« S Si ;i 

Single words but as three «n.ta. the «,1 ^ ^ e R.I- 

Philadelphia, the verb is hate su bject slot, verb slot, and 

dm . The three unit, ^“single word or a phrase. (The 

object slot. Each of the s!°* ” thB modifiers and wntple- 

verb slot may include the \ ( w ith them . - • ) 

meet, that can cluster around tt. «• „ aimlyIls 

The basic feature of the dots, t-jJJ; 

“ larEerU " it ' . somewhat different approach 

Immediate Constituents A i3 t he immediate | 

gaining acceptance in high «h<» the assumption that 

aSsrsrSfsSSS^g 

SsssK=£S£ss^g 

immediately on one snathe t , c tat o its own two im 

Each of these, in turn, may be dtv 


Each of these, in turn, may v 

constituents. divided first into two 1C a. 

The sampleMt“«p^^ won duster) 

Our pood /nends in P » ^ ( „ h ic!i is also called tl ,hc 

as'sssjss-i-'"' 1 " 
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verb cluster). The next cuts can be made in the noun phrase and in 
the predicate: 

Our good friends / in Philadelphia 
have / four lovely children. 


At this point the three essential elements, svlrj eci verb 3 

(friends — hate — children) have appeared, but the cutting 
tinues until all ICs consist of one element only. 

The basic feature of the IC technique is that it divides or builds 
sentences in two-part units and emphasizes the immediate ac ng 
one another (the relationship) of the constituents in a construction. 


The cutting into immediate constituents explicates the differenc 
between the structures of The hoy called up the girl and T e . 

up the stairs. The first cut in both instances is after The boy UW 
The second marks the constituent boundaries within the PredicaiK. 
It separates one predicate into called up and the girl while e o 1 
is divided into called and up the stairs. The following diagram s 0 
these cuts: 


The 1 boy 1 called up! the girl. The j boy I called \ ug_t hestairs- 


Note that we can permute the elements of the predicate of the first 
sentence ( The boy called the girl up), but not of the second. 

The IC method of sentence diagramming is likely to be the one with 
which our language students have worked in their English 
(For some years now it has successfully rivaled older methods ba~ 
on the 1909 edition of Reed and Kellog, Higher lessons in Englts -/ 
It is, therefore, desirable that language teachers are familiar with t ^ e 
basic procedures of this particular approach to sentence analysis- 
(Rspecially recommended is Stageberg'e An Introductory Enghf 
Grammar, Holt, 1905, Chapter XVII.) 

By and large, these procedures have not yet been sufficiently devel- 
oped for application to the syntax of our target languages. Stockwel , 
Bowen, and Martin have come close to a successful use, in Spanish, 
of the procedures of the new structural approach. 1 


« Robert P. S toe Well, J. Donald Bowen, and John W. Martin, The Gram- 
matical Structures of English and Spanish (The U. of Chicago Preas, 1965;* 
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Oar aim here is to illustrate the several features of modern gram- 
matical analysis of English sentences. 

Basic Sentence Patterns 

introduced in our schools presm WKilc the details and approaches 

^nsasssa"--"*'— — 

techniques. .. 

A sentence consists of a kernel ^““” T he numtorf the Basic (or 
basic and fundamental kernel . p testb00 it may vary from sis 

kernel) Sentence Patterns in y P ^ (Harcourt, 1056), Paul 
to ten or more. In his Patte / ^ n expanded to ten in to 
Roberts listed only six patterns. Tti Broml M d E. White 

EnglUh Sentences (Harcourt, M0-) •»“ Jor En „l» Senlenees 

identify eight basic patterns m then (torn* , > 

(1066), while Stagebcrg in his 
Lc Lie sente,^ 


Kienuij 

(1966), while Stagcberg 
nine basic sentence pa' 

(American Book, 1967), . 

presents seven basic patterns. ^ (uU COIn . 

How many basic patterns are reany ne^^ ^ how cornp lete and how 

municating power of langnag : d P Jt ap[ie3ts that only -five > « 
exclusive each pattern is meant £asic sentence structur - 

e”i patterns could cover 0- ^d that they 

L«r™-nny -aV U. 

Adj. adjective. 1 

teveral, what , ir < , followed by 


Determiners are 

enell, and a few o.aere. I 
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Parentheses around a symbol indicate that it need -»W«rWl 
basic sentences of a given pattern. The 
within are sometimes left out to simplify the notation, 
patterns appear in this manner: 

1. (D) — X — V — (Adv.) 

Ex., It hurts. 

These people talk a lot. 

2. (D) — X — V — (D) — - X 
Ex., I learn Russian. 

Each builder builds more and more homes. 

3. (D)-X — V — (D) — X — (D) — X 

Ex., People elected him president. , an d 

The teacher gave the boy a book about mammals ana 
reptiles. 

4. (D) — X — LV — Adj. 

Ex., It sounds exciting. . , 

The girl is intelligent, well adjusted, and very ncn. 


5. (D)— X — LV — CD)— X 

Ex., Apes are mammals, , 

All Romance languages will be the subject of our stuuj . 

Notice that expanding any of the above sentences will not change the 
basic pattern. X —V — (Adv.) thus can represent a sentence : lixe 
“Most of the old French people on that remote, isolated island sc o 
talk comprehensively early in the morning.” 

Besides the sentences whose structure is reflected in basic patterns, 
speakers can produce a multitude of others by combining the struc^ 
tures of the basic patterns. For example, pattern X 
{John trill be a doctor) combined with pattern X — I-V Ad). ( * 
is intelligent) results in “John is intelligent and will be a doctor. LS 
procedure is called structural transformation, and several of its ot cr 
aspects are our next concern. 


Transformations Transformations account for the innumer 
able sentences we can produce by restructuring the basic patterns. 
For example, He is tall (X — LV — Adj.) transforms to He isnt 
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u ^ w«- •** w ,«-?>* "£ ISSES2S 

there is a formula rvhieh ^'"^y .he grammar of the 
sentence?.) . 

Weshallstuilyonly afewillustmt'ives^amplwof thefr 

. Thus the rule 

amt of the procedure by , UM T-passur) of the 

that describes pomre He taO » « W,tl "' s: 

basic pattern N ^ -t (or «*, identi- 

a. The direct object (the P^erbalN, 

fication) becomes the 6ubjc * nuxiliary (Aux) is inserted, 
b The word be with its nppropr f (symbolized en). 

c! The verb (V) takes the **£**£%& * 
d. The original subject may appear at . 

This rule is represented by an '”™ r „,v head => means 

number of symbols. A ‘kmblc! MjjiiUwy (mch 03 lure) or any 

“transform to Auxmcan J ( oro ( ur thcruscof morpho- 

ooe of its forms. (The symboUux nMo ' m „ rp hol»gicnl maker 
logical markers, os null be shono Weed , h „ t thc form of the 

«I signals past tense and the marko 1MtbM ks these me kern 
verb is its past-part tciptal , livcl) . Morphological markers 
may he printed ^“"XtecT essential symbols repr«e"hng 
arc by convention P 1 "™ 1 ; represents the nay m 

The formula symbolizes Urn stnicture of the passive present, passive 

past, or passive future. A „ x + be en + V (by>‘> 

LrnaaLlb- 

Xote that Aux + he represents either 
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For French, the T-pnssivc formula would be as follows, replacing the 
symbol m by part (participial form): 

!la In vjla N =■ la W, Aux+ctre part+V(par 
(lcs| lies lies] 

For German, the T-passivo formula would be as follows: 


NO 


(der 

den] 

Idas -N 

V dasj 

[die 

die ] 


|das|N! Aux+wcrden (vonjder JnO part+V 

A T-passive procedure for Spanish is suggested in an article by Bela 
Banathy and others, of which the following is a modified examp 
including n structural string . 1 


N V D N =■ D Ni Aux+ser part+V (por NO 

Todos temlan la situacifin => D X tpast+ser part+V por N i 

la — Bituacidn — fue — part+temer por todos 
La eituac!6n fue temida por todos. 


Todos temian la situacion (All feared the situation) 


Ni — V — D — N*=> 

D-Xi — Aux — ser — part — V — (por — Xi) 

D-X 2 — past+ser — part+V — por — Xi 

la — situacion — fue — part+temer — por — todos 
La situaci6n fu6 temida por todos. 

(The situation was feared by all.) 

This example (and to a certain degree also the example for French 
and German) does not, of course, represent an all-inclusive formu a. 


1 See Albert Vald man, ed.. Trend* in Language Teaching (New York: McGraw 
Hill, 19CC), pp. 41-13. 
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T— yes/no). 

-“"“STS 

SSSSSsssssssss 

the structure of the transforms. 

JJ Aux V X* Aux — N — (remaining Aux) - V i 


-Aux 

(-0 


.. 

— V — N = 


G N _ If 1 _ (Modal) - (have - en) - (be+W. 

The U. 

Si -S - *• »•* 

— (remaining Aux) ^ ^ 


Aux jj — ( remaining au*> 

| If 1 _ (Modal) - (havc_-^ “SU - V - K 
The third step is o"«nSml“*P^l>ich 

braces and the parentheses: . repair — them 

he ed+Modal-(hava-'"> ir _thcm 
I he ed+can ‘Jm —■ 

►J He wtiW 


He tmld rcpait -them 

-ed - (Modal) — he _ ( __ m + repair 

he tore 


-e<l + can 
Could 


. C n + repair 

repaii'ed 


- them 
them? 
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follows: v 

X — (remaining Aux) — V « 

[ M-W-(h,ve-e^-^+^ AiK) _ v _ N 

- wc— (be — ing) — repair — them 

we — be — ing + repair — them 
,ce le repairing m™ 17 


[-ed 

0+ (Modal) — - 
0+wiU — 
Will 


men the Yes/Xo Question Transformation rule is applied to Eng^ 
lish sentenees with no Modal, we must introduce < *»*"*££ 
word, Xote the transformation of He repairs cars to Does epa 
cars? In such cases the formula is written this way: 


K _ y — X =» j^s j — do— X— V— X— ' (remainder of sentence) 

The right side can be rewritten into a structural string ns follows: 

s+do — he — repair — cars 
Does he repair cars f 

\Vc have now at least a general idea about the procedures of trans- 
forming basic sentences to the passive and to yes/no question s 
tures. In a similar way (though occasionally more complicate^, 
transformational grammar presents rules of transformation or 
(where, when, what, who) questions, and negative, imperative, an 
negative imperative structures. Any syntactic rearrangemcn 
any generating of complex sentences from the basic patterns ma> 
represented by a rule expressed in a formula. 

The theory of the generative-transformational grammar is complex 
and not easy to explain in a sketchy manner. Its complexity, 0T f 
ever, is justified by the explicit answers it claims to offer to certain 
questions of syntax. 

Explicitness, which is the principal aim of the new approach, means 
describing the process of sentence formation in precise detail. 
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this aim is fully achieved, a machine, using the generative and trans- 
formational formulas of rules could eventually generate an infinite 
number of grammatical sentences. In other words, the syntax of a 
language, could be duplicated with accuracy by following explicit 
descriptive rules, without the application of native linguistic intu- 
itions. 

At present, not all the generative-transformational rules are work- 
able in every given linguistic situation, but scholars are hard at work 
to perfect the technique. According to Chomsky, their task is to 
present an explicit analysis of what is involved in a native speaker's 
"application of intelligence" to the data of the grammar. Much of 
this research, particularly experimental modifications of the tech- 
nique pertinent for other languages, can now be found in yet 
unpublished doctoral dissertations.' 

An example of the generative-transformational technique of sentence 
analysis is given below. 1 The sentences to l>e analyzed are - 

(A) I persuaded John to leave. 

(B) I expected John to leave. 

On the surface, the structure of (A) and (B) appears syntactically 
identical. We sense, however, that there is an underlying structural 
difference, apart from the obvious lexical difference, between per- 
suaded and expected. 

The theory considers sentence (A) a transformational derivation of 
two basic sentences: 


(1) 1 persuaded John and 

(2) John leaves (the leaving of John). 

Similarly, sentence (B) is considered a transformation of 

(3) I expected and 

(4) John leaves. 


■A readable and informal! re di.aertation, available on micMb, j > ' 

David L Wolfe, "A Generative-Transformational Analysis of Spanisn 
Verb Forms” (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, I0&5). I am indebted t 
Dr. Wolfe for several items of information. . {h 

* Tim example is based on the technique rf/jwttgte 
Theory of Syntax (Cambridge, Mm* : MJ.T. Press, 1965), p. 22. 
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In sentence (A), John is the object P' reua . d . ed “1“ i'^be 
(3), the verb expected has no direct object and in (4), which ma> 
considered an added subordinate clause, (that) John lews. J ^ 
is the subject. Hence the subsurface structures of (A) and (B) 
identical. 


Another illustration of the difference is the following: 

(A) can be changed to I persuaded John lhat he ( should) leave. 

(B) cannot be changed to I expected John that he ( should) leaie. 
The rule of transformation will render (B) as 


I expected that John ( tcould) leave. 

Note that the Immediate Constituant technique would not reveal 
the difference in the structures of I persuaded John to leave and 
expected John to leave. 

The generative transformational technique can thus make explicit 
a number of grammatical phenomena hitherto not explained but on } 
intuitively felt by native speakers. 

Let us summarizeby saying that modem grammar is generally ^ iev ed 
as a partially organized body of rules which describe a sjstem o 
grammatical sentences, assigning to each sentence its precise struc 
tural description. The pragmatic reason for new procedures in an 
alyzing sentences is to find the best possible way for a beginning 
language learner to sec the structure of the target language. 

The structural approach, which is typical on the American I in 
guistic scene, is characterized by regarding language as structure. 
Leonard Bloomfield, who is often called the father of American n 
guistic studies, considers language as a structure made up of units, o 
which the smallest and most basic one is a phoneme. 


Chomsky, who is the leader of generative-transformational gram- 
marians, considers language as behavior governed by structura 
rules. His theory attempts to explain how a limited number of struc- 
ture patterns (kernel sentences) generates an unlimited number o 
sentences through the rule-governed use of transformations. 
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The efforts of modern grammarians have been also ahn- 
an understanding of the subsurface pw ^ fte 
Kur?d"~ ^nces that appear syntactically 
identical on the surface level of analysis. Example. 

He is eager to please. 

He is easy to please. 

;r^=3cssstaa= 

face structure are a so i expl A ^ ^ slot-and-ffler tech- 


mqueauemiiwHB* " M a grammatical umv, « 

in a language system. (A m ^ wi „, „ class of mutally 

correlation of a grammatics The togme mic method 

substitutable items occurring in that s J BOtic languages, 

appears to be suited ^ *•*» ° f ™’ 0r 

rvhoso structure is completely toreig 

Western languages. 1 rfract ural and the 

To discuss the differences bet'W nth e seto considero blc 

school of transformational ’ "^“c Ia,m that language » a eocial 
space. By and large, K „ uir e this habit later m life, on 

must 1 studythe phonemes rfa 

to'construct thrtr'meKages is necessarily the based on 

Transformationalists to varying degrees, 

imitation alone is inadequate, bat. W 

, v Pielcett, An Introduction ^ ^ wo yk 

SSi3idtel.nsa.sea 
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are able to draw upon an innate linguistic intuition which car .guide 
them to an infinite number of constructions they net er ear 
To'acquire the linguistic competence of nat.ve «•** 

learner of the language, in addition to disccmnig t P 

a sentence, must master the rules that enable him to Pvethes ^ 
tence a specific meaning. Hence any spoken utterance its a y ^ 
its surface (what one hears) as well as on its subsurface level (tm 
level of meaning). 

According to an article in Time magazine, a structuralist argues l that 
his is a scientific approach, whereas the approach of the transfc 

mationalist is like “the speculations of a neo-mcdieval philosopher. 

The ideas of the transformationalists regarding subsurface analyse 
have earned them considerable recognition among t«earchers l 
related fields, notably psychology, but they have proved thus far 
adaptable to language teaching. It is mainly the surface lev 1 
transformational analysis that led to the u«e of substitution an 
transformation drills. The applied linguistics method or what 
often termed the “now key” method appears to be based rather o 
the findings of the structural approach to the analysis of languag - 
For example, the use of minimal contrastive pairs (see next chaptc 
reflects the structuralists’ concept of the role of the phoneme. 


The conclusion to be drawn by all those interested in language teach 
mg techniques is simply that the study of grammar cannot be under- 
estimated and is by no means oldfashioned. It should be reroem 
at all levels of our teaching that "grammar” is what produces mean- 
ingful sentences in a language. Knowing the phonemic system i 
important, of course, but of little value is a flawless pronunciation i 
the Btudent does not know on what to use it. Grammar is need ° 
perform adequately in listening and speaking. 


> Charles F. Ho-ket, quoted in Time, February 16, 19C8. p. 69. 
authoritative survey of the history of descriptive linguistics on the P~~ 

and American scenes is presented in Gleason’s IAnguieUc* ana s 
Grammar pp. 70-80. 
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Review Questions 

The mistakes made by a learner of a foreign language can be 
categorized as: 

a. phonological 

b. morphological 

c. syntactic 

Give an English example of each of the above categor.es of 
mistakes: 


. Even uneducated native speakers make hardly any mistake* in 
which of the above categories. „ aW , and 

’■ "wither definitions of grammar do 

linguists offer? — 

4. Structure may be defined as 

5. What are the phonological man, fea.at.ons oft 

pheme in English? . scn t e nce be- 


What is an idiom? sloMn d-liller technique? 

WtatinU-U-cf-"-^ ? 

. What is the basic feature of the, 



C1IAFTEB4 


no 

11. Employing the IC technique, make the first two cuts in: 

He looked up the strange chimney. 

He looked up the strange word. 

12. Speaking of the “new grammar," the form would consists of the 

tense marker plus the modal trill. 

13. Has consists of plus have. 

14. The string he — ed — shall ~ leave is rewritten ■ ' 

15. Rearrange the string he — ed — shall — leave into a string rep- 
resenting a yes/no question. 

16. What is the transformation rule applied to the yes/no question 
structure without a modal? 

T — yes/no: N — V — N => 

Supplementary' Reading 
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Chapter 4. . 
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Norman C. Stageberg, An Introductory English Grammar (New York: Ho . 
1967) Chapters 15-17. 

Dwight Bolinger, Aspects of Language (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
World), pp. 184-212. 
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Sol Saporta, "Applied Linguistics and Generative Grammar," in Trends 
Language Teaching (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), 81-91. 

Dona W. Brown, el al., "Grammar in a New Key," reprinted in Essays on 
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Journal, XXVI (May 1952): 220-222. 
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PRACTICAL 

HINTS: 


phdnemics 


PHONEMIC DIFFICULTIES 

During the process of second-Unpisge kcrmn pmlic table 

ters a number of difficult,es »h^am cnu^ .nd 

factors. The order m d ffi „„ the method by 

their relative intensity depend to a B 

which be is learning a language- , : n difficulties in 

Assuming that the method is emlyi AH phonemes of the 

functional sounds W,U be encountered an J, s ca r, in the . W* 
second language t tot »™ ne ‘ ^ Ilke ly to present stubborn 
he never hears them in bngns , 

tory and thus also articulatory pro ' , , l0 develop 

sMsssSriass.BKS; 

problems of morphology, m .j precede the leaJ ™ n .? le3rn . 

short phonemic training ^ '““nevitably 
logues. Even the very simple dialogu ortl< . r . Th e mtegm 

h* of word forms, -rd meaning. ^ ^ „ »„t frustrated by 
has its desirable aspects, P 

sounds he cannot discern and • th| , in 

SSJESSWSSi ,n 
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Inc and articulating new sounds that no systematic e» erases are 
necessary for them. Pupils who are eight or little older slmi dy ’ » 
genuine auditory and articulatory difficultly when ftcrting 
language. There are, of course, individual differences, and 
find adults who have no difficulty discerning and imitating new 
sounds. 

At the start of the phonemic phase, let us introduce the idea 
new language is not a string of printed words but a string 
Many of the sounds are almost like those of our native Iangu S' 
there are some which are quite different. We pick out these 
in a certain order and listen to them with extra attention. Then 
give each a phonemic symbol designed to evoke the sound more 
tively than conventional orthography. Sounds entirely absent 
the learner’s own language are relatively few. 

Identification of the new sounds is, of course, only the first step. To 
be meaningful and more leamable, sounds must be listen ° 
articulated in words. To make their particular acoustic 
clearly noticeable, we use the device of contrasting one word agai 
another. 


Minimal Contrastive Pairs A good foreign-language textbook 

or a well-designed course should contain material for oral prac ic 
designed to teach the student to hear and articulate those pho- 
nemes which do not exist in his native sound system. Obviously, e 
same or appropriately modified material should be available on ap 
for the language laboratory. 

This material normally consists of selected words arranged in senes 
according to certain acoustic contrasts. There arc two basic kin s o 
such series. One kind uses the student’s native words contrasted wi 
the words of the foreign language. These word contrasts form bi m 
glial pairs. The other kind presents sound contrasts in words of e 
foreign language alone. These form monolingual pairs. 


In cither kind of series, each pair consists of words that differ by a 
minimal number of phonemes, preferably by only one. Hence t e 
usual name for this material is minimal contrastive pairs, or simp J • 
minimal pairs. 
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more cllccuvc i »n a foreien student » 

For example, this is what ™ '“^ n suc i, words as riem and fenr. 
could not hear the difference bcti cc - winJmT , UIlti | you can 
"Say 'a beautiful view, the f ,„ T ,f c „ ho wa8 to do the same 
practically see the word as J ou hear 

thing with Jem a word in context does not 

We know from experience that repco 8 d part icularly if the 
reveal the phonemic vnli -f'gg'JZ taE** Thc f7 
sound is not n phoneme in the st phonemes in the Inn- 

/v/ and /f/ were obviously not . t sep. 

guage of the above foreign s wit), such n 

An informed language teacher would.sk 

problem to proccdc ns follows ^ > ^ llke the 

(1) Look for your native word' « ’ ' thnt are one-syllab>n 

one you hear in 1 'fe.r ^d. like M jiw »«!"«} 

» r 

fc ' v/ , V i C "' fan / van W 1 '" 4 , e 

fine /vine ,a ' . introduced, we 

In this chapter, as «-“£5 

generally "n* .“£*« 

sss^bi^s^asas! 

TnUtTssuppoS bV tTtC -- Spinning students. 

"For ordinary ^ ^ 

language study m So «»J«," N«” n 

Education Column, Ai 
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XU 

not be eliminated, unless the learner is young and 
it without having to pay an excessive pnce in tune and effort 
the expense of other aspects of the language. 

Let us assume that the learner has neither the advantage of a child 
nor the time necessary to reach the level of native pronunciation, 
while he strives for an ability to communicate i :n the fore'll ™ 
guage. Our aim is to present brief explanations of the articula 
certain sounds and to introduce standard examples of minimal con- 
trastive pairs. The pairs are designed to reveal the phonemic quaht.es 
of sounds that present learning problems because they do no 
in English. Each set of pairs is intended to fix in the learners 
a specific phoneme absent from the English phonemic - cr ^.‘ 
that this may be accomplished, the set should contain an op 1 
number of pairs. The more difficult the foreign sound, the more patre 
may be needed. Examples given here average about four pairs o 
set. In most cases, this number should be doubled in actual prac ic 


Bilingual Pairs A bilingual set of minimal pairs focuses on a 
single phonological problem. A set designed to make the learner 
cero, for example, the French or the German sound fyf will men c 
English-French pairs, such as lool/lutte (fight), or English er 
man pairs, such as tour / Tiir (door). Here is what the learner mus 
do to get the most out of the exercise: 

(1) Articulate the familiar sound in a short English word. 

(2) Listen carefully for the difference between the English soun 
and the foreign sound in a minimal pair. 

(3) Articulate the foreign sound in a short word from the targe 
language. At this point, the learner should look at the face o 
the native model, if possible. 

(4) Be aware of the differences in the point and manner of articula- 
tion between the English sound and the foreign sound. This can 
be facilitated by the instructor’s explanation and by sketches, 
such as those shown on page 117. (The older the learner, the 
more he is likely to appreciate a linguistic explanation.) 

1 Robert La>!o, Lmytiaje Tttling (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1901), p. 40. 
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Bearing the above instructions in mind, wc can now 
contrastive pairs. 


study bilingual 


and may be produced in the to,l °"' & . He Then, still keep- 

the sounds /ag/, making them as sh gradually ceases 

ing the tip of the tongue “8™* truces a fricative. He is then 
to make the occlusion of /g/ until he I>r»du® » >jk ^ to kecp his 
saying /an/ as in devoir or mP»j* ‘ th< ,,„ wcr teeth) and repeat 
tongue in the same position (ape* “P in „ as little breath as pos- 
the sounds /na/ as if he 8 J ho \itial sound /»/, as in rnbat 

u^ra^make^iinropprec^t^bke difference between Amencan /r/ 
and French /n/ in pairs like these. 


fair /fear/ 
pair /pear/ 
rare /rear/ 
route /rut/ 


/(cm/ faire 
/pern/ pair 
/na:n/ rare 
/nut/ route 


route /rut/ > 

French /y/, M, »d 
some central vowels arc also 

English, too, has a central vow with a siight rounding” 

in bird, which is occasionally artic as &ny one of tbe 

the lips and can sound, to ts thus likely thatast” to 

three French vowels we are discussing c /a/ , instnid of / J/ 
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loot /lut/ 
poor /pur/ 
shoot /lut/ 
flute /flut/ 
plume /plum/ 


/lyt/ luth 
/pyn/ pure 
/lyt/ chute 
/flyt/ flute 
/plym/ plume 


HIGH — CENTRAL, 

rounded fyf 
(Sketch 1) 


He can also practice triplets of English-French-English words, such 


as these: 


loot lutte /lyt/ lit 

boot but /byt/ bit 

Similarly with the sound /cc/, in which case the starting positions 
may be that for either /e/ as in bear or /o/ as in bore. Practice con 
trasting /o/ with /ce/ in pairs such as these: 


pore /por/ /pccn/ peur 

core /kor/ /keen/ cceur mid-central, 

sore /sor/ /seen/ sceur semirounded / / 

bore /bar/ /bceR/ beurre (Sketch 2) 

lore /lor/ /Icen/ leur 


Some students may benefit from contrasting /a/, as in club, w j t 
/ce/ in such French words as club /ldceb/ and other borrowings- 
Other students may prefer to work with English-French-Englis 
triplets: 


pore peur /pan/ pair 

core cceur /keen/ care 

To produce /p/, the starting position is that for English /u/, as m 
shoe or crew. The point of articulation for /p/ is then moved slightly 
lower and forward. To become aware of the contrast between /u/ 
and /p/, the student may use pairs like crew /kru/ — creux /kRd/* 
In rapid, informal speech, some speakers of French tend not to dis- 
tinguish clearly the sounds /ce/ and /p/. While the distinction is cer- 
tainly not on its way out of the French phonemic system, this lack of 
native clarity allows us to simplify the initial phonemic training of 
our students. Instead of insisting on the distinction between /ce/ oS 
in ncuf and /p/ as in neutre, we can choose just one of the two 
pounds for initial practice. The sound /ce/ is easier to mimic, since it 
docs not require the very tense articulation characteristic of /(*/• 
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Facial Sketches 1 



L — 

High-central, rounded /y/ 
French: lunc, bus, ddbut 
German: hint, miissen, Mhn 




Dorso-uvular /n/ 

French: radio, revo.r, Robert 

Berman: Radio, Rose, Rohrc 


Gc tS!&,a,-hen,doeh 

IpaSrlS'.paP' 
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(See our examples of monolingual pairs and the treatment of M » 
the next chapter.) 

In French /o/, /if, M, /&/,. the peculiar quality of 

results from nasalization that is simultaneous with ,, _ 

of the sound. The nasalization of vowels in English generally 

after the initial articulation of the sound. We may say 

vowels are nasal, while English vowels are nasalized, lairs suci 


the following bring out the contrast: 


bond /bond/ 
blond /blond/ 
uncle /ankl/ 
dunk /dank/ 

/bo/ bond 
/blO/ blond 
/6kl/ oncle 
/dOk/ done 

MID, BACK, ROUNDED 
NASAL /0/ 

grand /grand/ 
tan /tzen/ 
band /bzend/ 
land /bend/ 

/gita/ grand 
/tS/ tant 
/bad/ bande 
/lad/ Iande 

LOW, FRONT 
NASAL /S/ 

sent /sent/ 
meant /ment/ 
mince /mins/ 
zinc /zink/ 

/sit/ sainte 
/met/ mainte 
/mis/ mince 
/z£k/ zinc 

mid, front 

NASAL fl/ 


We ofTer no examples of minimal pairs for /&/, because in ^mp 1 » 
informal speech many speakers tend not to contrast /e/ and /<£/» R 
in brin and brun, generally favoring /e/. Hence we need not ins ^ 
that students learn the sound /&/ in the initial stage of t cir 
training. 


Englith / German The following are examples of bilingua 
pairs for the practice of phonemes which present problems for e 
learner of German. 

A widely m^ed German counterpart of our /r/ is a dorso-uvular 
fricative, almost like French /it/. The instructions given earlier for 
the articulation of French /it/ apply also for uvular German /n/* To 
become aware of the contrast between American /r/ and German 
/n/, the student might use pairs like earnest /omost/ 'ernst 
/ennst/. Still, German /n/ is not a pressing phonological problem, 
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aid wc need not spend preeious time on practising it at this level of 

English /u/ and German /y/r 

n, 


coon /ku:n/ 
cool /ku:l/ 
boon /bu:n/ 
mood /mu:d/ 


/kyn/ kuhn 
/kyl/ kuhl 
/byno/ Bubnc 
/myda/ mude 


HIGH, CENTRAL, 

rounded /y/ 


The distinction between /y / , ** in ne^ toTbebmught up 

. 8 inmUs S en,Ugenerallynonf— l-dneed ^ ^ 

l^o^^n ^nen, and .ill be discussed in the nex 
The phoneme /«/ may he practicrd in pahs such as these: 

S5LS&, Sil/Kb-r ££* 

«"-/£?/ /hccMea/ Horner 

horn /horn/ jigerent from medial 

The final sound to I'sciVthis difference later and mil 

N in the same rvoid. Wc .ill d ^ phonetl c symbol, 

give the so-called reduced „,t„ 0 nc practicing the 

Experience also indicates ttatitb^“'‘” W th< . trta ,ive /tf and 
aound symbolised M, ** • “ *Sy alter they have tamed the 
comes to most students rather ra 

phoneme /x/. , b having the learner 

In German /*/, pronunciation may b ^^?.J duek and then grad- 
arthulate'succersively a highly asp.mtcd N ^ termi „a, sound 
urdiy ctfase to make the oc^f^Q^^fpacli. Following arc exam- 
becomes a velar fricative, as in 

pies of possible Pairs: ^ 

f”? ntl /W I/>C J unvoiced micxrrvs 

lock /W /noch/noch . /■ rev«trh3) 

S k /S/ /*=“/ Koc, ‘ 


invoiced fricati 
/ x / (Sketch 3) 
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The natural tendency of English speakers to substitute the sound /«/ 
for /x/ can be counteracted by pairs like the following, in w i 
allophone fc] is articulated quite naturally because of the ending 
the German words: 


reach /ri :£/ /nines/ riechc 

merchant /merZnt/ /mcRxon/ March en 

Occasionally, students respond better to separated syllables- 

Marchcn /mcn-xan/, Madchen /met-xon/, Grctchcn /gne x0 

Some speakers of American English do not have a vowel /o/ acc ®P* 
ably close to the German vowel in Gott. If they pronounce so-ug as 
/sat/, the German /o/ may have to be treated as a new phoneme ana 
practiced through contrastive pairs: 

dock /dak/ /dok/ Dock 

pock /pak/ /poka/Pockc mid, back, /o/ 

locked /lakt/ /lokt/ loekt 

cost /kast/ /kost/ Kost 

The next step can be the following pairs, provided the learner has a 
good model and is able to round the vowel without adding a ghde. 


nought /nat - not/ 
often /afon - of an/ 

Austin /aston - ostan/ 
taught /tat - tot/ 


/not/ Not 
/ofon/ Ofen 
/ostan/ Osten 
/tot/ Tot 


English / Russian The Russian consonant /x/ is acoustically 
similar to its German counterpart. The learner may be asked to 
articulate successively a highly aspirated /k/ as in duke and grad- 
ually remove the occlusion so that he ends up with a velar fricative 
as the last sound in nyx (spirit). In final position this consonant is not 
as difficult as it Is initially or medially. Hence practice should start 
with one or two pairs in which the Russian word ends in /x/: 


duke /duk/ /dux/ nyx 

Czech /£ek/ /£ex/ uex 

mechanic /moksemk/ /ipixaijik/ Mexaium 

caught /kot/ /xot/ xor 

clef /kief/ /xjef/ xjicb 

could /ked/ /xud6j/ xynoii 


DORS O- VE EAR, 

UKVOICED 
FRICATIVE /x/ 

(Sketch 4) 
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The problem of the palatalised Russian, 5* 
matically approachcdthroug ng ntmgt all Eng li s h coaso- 

We do not have enough minimal P air u is re i a tively easy, 

nants with palatalized Russian nguaI pair s) for 

however, to find minima pair A „ 0 f vo wels /a/, /o/, 

palatalized consonants as -well as sott van* 

The so called “hard" vowels do “^h7do' no" dis- 

English vocalic system. Ttaw ■*»« ^ /a/ in both, 

tinguish between the vowel in difficult phoneme . 

should be introduced to Russian Mu ^ 

To achieve the acoustic quality / a/ but with lips rounded 

learners start from the '^. At the -me time, the 

as for the first part of the the om l cavity and eon- 

cheeks must be drawn inward, i oar ow . E following minimal 
tributing to the tense sound of the 
is may bo practiced for contrast- 


cot /kat/ 
sock /sak/ 
pot /pat/ 
got /gat/ 


/kat/ nor 

/s6k/ cok 
/ pdt/ noT 

/gdt/ ron 


MiD-iiinnER, 
back, hounded /o/ 


Ensjlish / Spanish . *“*“ S 

iarge, this M * *” ®;Xariant symbol^ as /*A 
Americans generally use in ,, a} - although it is n _, . a ; r 

sound is comparable to j by the dorsum constricti g 

Instead, it is distinctly articulation « ■ « “„ r 

a, it passes the UV “ f ^ / ho ' lv eveMl.e air pas^ ,hc 

fame ns for the sound /g/» between the Engh h /&' 
bring stopped. The differencc^twec^^ such as these: 

Spanish /g/ is revealed in ..okso-uvuea'U 

, i /l,„l/ />«?»'/ '? voicEi., nurarivE, 

legal /hw /Jig.,/ iliga (Sketch 4) 

dig /dig/ L|of/ vigor W 

vigor /vigor/ /f.mrn/ fig» ra 

figure /ftgar/ 7 
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BILABIAL, VOICED, 
FRICATIVE / o / 


The nonocclusive Spanish /b/, as in Iobo, Is pnKlncol aUhc saroc 
point ot articulation as /b /. The lips, however only part^r ' ° 
struet the passage of air and do not efTect the "“""und 
/b/. The /b/ is pronounced as air passes between the bps. l ne 
may be contrasted with /b/ in the following pairs. 

lobby /labi/ /lobo/ iobo 

Debby /dcbl/ /debe/ debc 

Bobby /babl/ /hobo/ bobo 

a bath /obs«/ /abad/ abad 

The tapped /r / and the trilled /rr/ differ in their points of artieula- 
tion and in their acoustic effect from the English rctroncx / /» 
articulation of /f/ is comparable to that of English /d/ m » u * 
the apex taps the alveolae. The acoustic effect of /ref jS ca . 
trilling the apex on the alveolar ridge. The completely 
tions of the tongue for our retroflex Jr/ and Spanish /rr/ 
practiced in these pairs: 

berry /ben/ /berra/ berra 

bore /bor/ /borre/borre APICO-ALVEOLAB, 

ray /rej/ /rrej/ rcy ttoixed/ / 

Perry /pen/ /perro / perro 

In most of Spain and in a few areas of Latin America, people a 
sound described as lamino-palatal and lateral. It may be sym IZ 
either /ll/ or /\f. This sound is similar to the Russian palataliz / 
and equally difficult to imitate. Its nearest but still imperfect Eng ^ 
approximation is the cluster /lj/, as in value /vselju/ . In much o 
Spanish speaking world, however, the /!/ is replaced by the sem* 
consonant /]/ familiar to speakers of English. Hence, we need no 
make a point of teaching the sound /\/ in Spanish. 

The phoneme /n/ as in afio or nifio is a sound similar to the English 
colloquial contraction of /n/ and /]/ as in onion or canyon. We can 
accept the /nj/ cluster heard in onion as a substitute for the Spanis 
/ft/ provided it is articulated as a single sound, a palatalized nasal, 
few comparisons of the English and the Spanish sound may t» e 
useful: 


onion /anjan/ 
pinion /pinjan/ 
canyon /kamjan/ 


/afio/ afio 
/pena/ pefia 
/ kafia/ cafia 
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A , , rule, excellent basic-level results are "btainrf % tcactog 
problem phonemes through phonemic "^Sr^fbilineual 

sionally, it may be difficult to find » Jarto^ numtar 

Monolingual Pair, Tire other series of pairs, 
called monolingual, counts of eontrastma d ^ 

gunge alone The carlicr-mcntioncd critcna ib] , hou |d 

Kd be observed, and only one phoneme rfl^c. 
account for the difference between the words of a pan. 

In some instances, the foreign ph""™' ^,’^nndsoccom or when 
which is used whenever a ccrtom “““eranea Thu., in 

two approaches. . , „ beginner. In 

The first is to ignore the allophones w me ^ ^ ^ wi iHn a 
the case of monolingual pairs. * . h both allophones 

given sot of pairs a sequence of word ”' ^ Mm i is /,</ as i" *' 
of the foreign phoneme For m ■ ru|lctinna „ y the same as the 

French neutre, we can treat it a [thcOnnan umlauts M 

sound /re/ in meurtre. The same . «-£ *• arc 0 „ 0 wed to 

as in Konig and /,, as m *»»-”•« „ !ing ,he s,«»M ■*- 
occur in one side of the set of pairs, we 

ncmic approach. in each case. 

The alternate approach is to contain^ 

In one set, on the right side, « >» ^ „, e only words tha 

first of the two allophones. In the o^ ^ ^ ^ t „ dnst.net 
contain the second allopbone. CTh t for teaching ) 

allophones, but only two are normally phonemes but it 

procedure slows down the leanung - ’'^tion and aids h- 
tenches the student a distribution. Thw u« be 

realise the importance of complementary 
called the allophonic approacn. 
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French The allophonic approach is exemplified by “ 
duction of M into the following senes of minimal pairs. The 
for doing this is to demonstrate the French custom of using P 
syllables an allophone that is distinctly different from that t 

closed syllables. The former is symbolized as /(f/, the latter a / • 

While the articulation of /te/ is characterized by lowenng the am na 
and relaxing the lips, the sound /0/ is articulated with 
raised and the lips protruding and tensely rounded. The 
pairs should be practiced, preferably with the aid of a nativ e spea 


M 

/m/ 

M 

/«/ 

Fair 

l’heure 

ou 

eux 

pfere 

peur 

pou 

peux 

nef 

neuf 

fou 

feu 

g3ne 

jeune 

doux 

deux 

sel 

seul 

gofit 

gueux 

N 

/y/ 

H 

/y/ 

ire 

hure 

dessous 

dessus 

pirc 

pure 

la roue 

la rue 

gris 

rit 

grue 

rue 

la cour 
la mouettc 

la cure 
la muette 

vie 

vue 

une moule 

une mule 

dine 

dune 

il l’avoue 

il l’a vu 


French nasal vowels may be learned through contrasts with _ e . 
nonnasal counterparts or by contrast of one nasal vowel wi 
another. The first approach includes pairs such as these: 


N 

/£/ 

M 

/a/ 

tes 

teint 

ta 

tant 

paix 

pain 

bas 

ban 

/o/ 

/0/ 

cas 

sa 

quand 

sans 

tat 

ton 

chat 

chant 

pot 

pont 




1 In formal speech, /0/ may occur in closed syllables, as it docs in pieu»*’ 
feutre, jeflne, and the existence of the minimal pair jefine /£0n/~j eu ”® 
/£cen/ could give /0/ and /ce/ the status of two phonemes. In this in* tan 
the two sounds are treated as allophones. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS- 
A special prob.em * «- 

ancien /«*/ «&£EL 

tr n S 1 /S *»• 

7 /«?/ /ton/ tonne 

T° n nil /San/ Je ™"° 

to" /w /»-/ bMne 


oauu / 

The second approach includes the folio-ins pH* 
, /«/ / 
/£/ /*/ 
saint sang 

teint temps 

gain Eant 

lin lent 

bain banc 


/«/ 

son 

ton 

qu'on 

plomb 

bon 


/ 5 / 

sans 

temps 

camp 

plan 

banc 


wrt . Students are 
— son or bain — 

rely to need practice ...... r---- ond /5/ or / 5 / and /«/ are 

On the other hand, the of a phono-semantic inter- 

more likely to be confused, par y m eV okes the English « 

ference from English. For crampM £ rf „„d ro fepronounced 
tempest /tempest/ and thus 4 ° “ „ gli5 h blond /bland/ “"d 
as /t£/. Similarly, blond can ev the consequent 

may be heard and mispronoun and b lanc /bI5/. 

fusion of such -words as blond I 


sc ts of minimal pairs, 

lent pronounce one al top _ f the umlaut in horc fe 

mother in ^ ™ 

are considered one funct Q sets 0 f pa + hefln l jn 

true of allophones of „f three phonemes not h» 

solely to define the acoustic qualm 
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English: /y/, /cc/, and /%/■ Their a'lophoncs will be treated m the 
next chapter. 


/«/ 

Knnst 

Zug 

Fuss 

Bruder 

/c/ 

kennen 

fallig 

helle 

Machte 

M 

Kino 

nackt 

taugt 

Magd 


/y / 

Kunste 

Zuge 

Fussc 

Bruder 

/ce/ 

konnen 

vollig 

Holle 

mochte 

N 

China 

Nacht 

taucht 

Macht 


/>/ 

Kistc 

Stille 

sticke 

Kisscn 

/»/ 

konnte 

Kopf 

offen 

Stock 

/g/ 

Kragen 

Magen 

lagen 

wagen 


M 

Kuste 

Stuhle 

StGcke 

kussen 

/£=/ 

konnte 

Kopfc 

Ofen 

Stocke 

M 

krachen 

machen 

lachen 

wachen 


The distinction between long and short vowels usually consti u 
minor learning problem. For example, the vowel distinction m * a . 
and Macht is comparable to that of the English march / mmc/ a 
much /mad/. The distinction between bieten and bitten resem 
the difference between the English beaten and bitten. 

The vowels in Weg and weg happen to be in phonemic contrast, but 
this is rather rare. The distinction between long and short vowe I s 
most often allophonic, nonfunctional 


The long Jcf in Weg is like the /e/ of the English diphthong / e i/ 83 
in way. Thus, it is a sound which exists in English; the only prob em 
is that it invariably occurs with a glide or as a diphthong. 


Russian Certain palatalized sounds represent phonemes 
which do not exist in the English sound system. Others can be heard 
in English but rarely occur in the same position as in Russian. For 
example, we sometimes hear acceptable approximations of Russian 
palatalized /d/» /]/, /ij /, and /\f in these words: 
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due /dju/ 
value /vffilju/ 
vineyard /vinjord/ 
costume /kastjum/ 


is brought 
/]/• 


costume /kastjum/ 

checks. . jAf 

Fhonemically signet 

/l/ — /!/, /n/ — /p/» and A/ — A/ ^ 


h poii /idom/ 

nun /p»V 

hoc /nos/ 
nnp /Y* fc / 


/idom/ na6« 
/pil/ nujn. 
/jjos/ b€c 
/ytt/ Birn> 


/Y»W . .. ftt the 

Palatalization means “ 6 !“ r ^ h c ”^”m appoint of « tic “ lat S 

takes place — is to be avoided. „„,»taUzed consonants 

Palatalizing /«/ in stressed ^^“ n ^ ° n 'l„y /lei/, il is 

can be approximated b |^is ae..n /N/. /,JStlA , 
noticeably shortened. Examp ^ ^ ^ ^tataed 

Phonemically significant h Lrd in the following F” 8 - 

consonant-vowel clusters also can be hca 


6tui /bil/ 
6tm> /bit/ 
buji /vil/ 
nun /pd/ 
jiyK /luk/ 


/bil/ 6nn 
/bit/ Curb 

/yil/ unit 
/pil / nnJi 

/luk/moK 


ocmrrtoe co 

acoustic surroundings. 
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The nonocclusive allophone of /<!/ is comparable to the ^ 

ncme /A/ as in tliougli /Aau/ and is a familiar soun o P , 

English. The Spanish /A/ appears in any position cxcep 
and /l/ in a string of sounds. Hence, it docs not occur in u a 
mandar or faldn. It must be replaced by plain /d/ when it beg 
string of sounds after a pause in speaking. Compare the 

jDdnde cstd.? /dondc/ Vco delude estd /beodonde/ 


The sound /b/ occurs in any position except after /m/, a. & 

hlema and after a pause in speaking. A word like vino s a 
/b/ if pronounced (by a careful speaker) as the first o a s ^ 
words. If, however, it is within an utterance and follows a vo » 
starts with the sound /b/. Similarly, the sound / g/ is used a e ve 
els within an utterance but not after a pause in speaking. Con • 
pairs, such as the following, reveal the use of these problem so 


/w 

N 

N 

N 

bla 

fba 

beso 

cstc beso 

bdea 

cabo 

vaca 

mi vaca 

b<5to 

tubo 

vino 

su vino 

/«/ 

/g/ 

/e / 

/g/ 

gato 

toga 

gato 

estc gato 

guia 

oigo 

guia 

buena guia 

gusto 

augusto 

gusto 

mucho gusto 


Tapped /r/ and trilled /it/ are two contrasting phonemes within _ e 
Spanish sound system. The latter is used after and before a pause in 
speaking and after /n/ as in honra /onrra/. Occasionally, it occurs 
in the middle of a word and signals a semantic contrast: 


m 

M 

pero 

perro 

caro 

carro 

para 

parra 

coro 

corro 

fiero 

fierro 

foro 

forro 


Spanish vowels may be said to have passable substitutes in their non- 
diphthongized English counterparts. Thus, Spanish /a/, in general, 
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WK5«ES5a£SSSS 

lish vowel in E <1 or best. Th < /j/ of mils quite close to the 

what shortened ' W' . J* " dually the same 

English vowel in meek, and tnc /»/ 
phoneme heard in the English word ooze. 

rhonemically, Spanish vowels are ^ the phoTetic 

English, although they do present eertam problems 

This chapter lias dealt primarily J''*’' ^“^Munds of Eussinn, 
lish phonemic system. Some o the P ^ , rMted as allo- 

hotvever, were not included, ‘ J 0 nr goal thus far has been 

phones of the corresponding plain round* ° must develop “a 

significant functional «iunds 'or ”hieh ft^st fflch as th , e 

new car" and a new articulatory . showing students the 

presented in this chapter can be helpful 
position of the tongue and the Ups. 

T ,„™ Aunrronv „„»»»»» »' 

of three words, only one o wh. h _contnm ^ o[ ^ triplet 
e. —i.t ™>« selected. The otne 0 „,y on e or 


of throe words, only one o " “ The other two words 01 ww 
for which the model waa selected The ot^, ^ fey „„ly one or 

differ from the model and from ‘ „ ot identical with 

two sounds that are acoustically similar y 

problem (tested) phoneme. the tracher 

triplet which contains the P containing the p 

ish, the first model word may b £ ' 

neme/rr/. The test proceeds as foil 


(Model) 

(Triplet) 


1. /perro /, /peijo/ , 
L /pero/ b. /fer«/ 


C. /sero/ 
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The student who has discerned correctly will have written the letter 
b next to number 1 on the answer sheet. 

Several variations of this test may be developed for anj foreign lan- 
guage. Instead of single words, the test may consist of pans ; ot ro® 
ingful utterances not exceeding seven syllables. The stu en 
hears a model word containing the problem sound, for exa P * 
Trench / 5 / or /y/, as in bon oram. (The model may be E*' en 
by a man’s voice and once by a woman's voice.) Xext, he ears 
first sentence twice and immediately determines if it contains 
model word. He marks “yes” or “no” (next to number ) 
answer sheet. Next he hears the second sentence twice and 
mines if it contains the model word. (One, both, or neither o ^ 
pairs of sentences may contain the word.) Subsequent! y, the tea 
(or recording) supplies the next model and the students listen u* 
same manner for two similar sentences and mark their choice. 
is an example of this type of test in French: 

/bo/ (twice) 

1. C’est beau comme $a? 

2. C’est bon comme 5 a? 

/a vy/ (twice) 

3. II l’a vu? 

4. II l’avoue? 


(twice) 

(twice) 


(twice) 

(twice) 


Correct answers are “no” for 1 and 4, and "yes” for 2 and 3. 

The sentence pairs are set up on the principle of phonemic contrasts, 
such as French nasal versus oral articulation (bon — beau, orange 
— orage), central versus back articulation (a vu — avoue,la rue— - 
la roue), or voicing as against unvoicing of consonants (base 
basse. Us ont — ils Bont). Tense and lax vowels may also be cou 
trasted, as in German bieten — bitten, or plain versus palatalized 
consonants, as in Russian Gna — Cva. 


Supplementary r Reading 

Archibald A. Hill, “language Analysis and Language Teaching,” reprinted 
in Foreign language Teaching. An Anthology, (New York: MaenuBan* 
I9C7) pp. 91-111. 
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Norman P. Sacks, "Some Aspects of the Application of Linguistics to the 
Teaching of Modem Foreign Languages," Modern language Journal, 
XLVIII (January, 1954): pp. 7-17. 

Hilario S. Pefia, "Practical Linguistics for the FLES Teacher," in Readings 
in Foreign languages for the Elementary School (Waltham, Mass., 1967), 
pp. 221-224. 

Mary Finoccbiaro, Teaching Children Foreign Languages (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 190-1), Chapters 4, 5, and 6. 

Fred M. Chrcist, Foreign Accent, (Englewood Cliffs, N-J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1064), Chapters 3 and C. 
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rHONETIC diffehences 

This chapter deals with “ llopho "“ ^smXphonmKMe adected 
nctic nature. As we have ataniy ^ /t/ in pi.ty » so 
by the company they keep. ^ "°'™ " y bolh si des that it becomes 
acted upon by the voiced neighbors on 

almost a /d/. native pro- 

If a learner of American En £*if^honctfc difference between 

nunciation, he will have to spec or tap and the kind o / / 

the /t/ he has learned in words like „ he „ we are the 

we commonly use in pM* " fickleness ol the foreign lanpM 
learners, we have to adjust to 

phonemes. , , l.j + 0 learn new 

In the area of phonemic differcnccso ^ merely learmne ‘o 

functional sounds; in As he precedes, he must 

acquire a better, more native P™ differences do no 

bear in mind that P*°““ " ^ucntly one of the reasons for 
mally change meaning but are i 
accent. 

french 

Consonants One cb»™c“^ 

getie articulation, requiring This energetic^ ^ 

articulation of consonant* m imIarly in the last »V 

makes for clarity and firmness, l>a 133 
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pare, for example, the lax English apico-alveolar /1/ , as “ tha ( 

and the tense French apic<Mlental /!/, « » >« * , e “ 

thc French final /l/ is somewhat unvoiced does not reduce t; 
ness. This apiawlental variant of /l/ occurs also m E g » 

the sound w, as in health /held/. Similarly, compare tbe^x tn^ 
lUh alveolar /.«/ in mercy with the tense, energetic, dental /s, 
French merci. 

The dorso-uvular vibrant, symbolized /n/ , is tyP'ial n f ™ ddl ‘^ )n 

educated speech, the “accepted” speech of the lan • 

has already been described and is depicted in facia £ ' e , * 

preceding chapter. To produce this particular sound, the ■ 

should pretend to gently gargle without causing excessive turo 

of air in the uvula. Some students find it easier to a ic . _ 

tapped apico-alveolar variant common to many parts o e 


speaking world. 

The French consonantal system docs not have the affricates Jc/ n 
f]f. English-speaking students of French should be care u 
pronounce words like charite with an initial /c/ or journa wi 
initial /]/. The tendency to use /£/ or /}/ instead of Frenc / ^ 

final position in words such as range and grange must a 
avoided. Contrastive pairs, such as the following, are usefu wt 
reminder that all syllables in French are evenly stressed. 


ENGLISH 
jolly /joh/ 

jest / jest/ 

gymnast /jimnzest/ 
genital /5emtl/ 
garage /g&m]/ 
mirage /mira]/ 


FRENCH 

/zoli/ joli 

/zest/ geste 

/zimnast/ gymnaste 
/zenital/ genital 
/garaz/ garage 
/miraz/ mirage 


The aspiration typical of English /p/, /t/, and /k/ in initial p ^ 
vocalic positions Ls nonexistent in French. For example, the /p/ 
pere is no different from the /p/ of pret. The following pairs presen 
a sample of a useful drill; 


ENGLISH FRENCH 

cause /k'oz/ /koz/ cause 

pool /p'ul/ /pul/ poule 

tear /t>cr/ /ten/ taire 
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pair /p h er/ 
car /k h ar/ 
tall /t h al/ 


/pen/ pfcre 
/kaR/ car 
/to!/ t6le 


tan /i’W > — ' 

Because of the articulatocy-cconemy habits of ® « / 5 A 
Bound /s/, when followed bj /)/. Beginning students 

Examples: Thi. year /d.sjnr, , is jour /. 5 ) / E economy 
arc apt to hear and pronounce ^ uc „ ce /»]/ and 

habit must not be allowed m r «"' • *"' j sample. C’est 
mi can occasionally he phoncm.cally contrasting, 
le sicn and c’est lc chien. 

We must also guard against con f uOTBW»^’^“ e an d 

adoration and diction. Bilingual '^^cBUon should be 
should he used to drill the distinction Fre ach ilfrisio" 

given to difficulty with the 7“0<*/«A»»« ^ /s/ , since the 
or vision. Students arc likely The foHotrln»P*n» 

former is not a common sound c 
arc suggested for drill: 


ENGLISH 

vision /vizn/ 
precision /prcsiEn/ 
occlusion /okluJn/ 
fusion /fjuZn/ 


FRENCH 

/vizja/ vMon „ 
/prcsiajO/ precision 

/oUyzfl/ " cc ? usl0n 

/fyzjft/ fusion 


fusion /fjuln/ re /ns/, which students 

Another common error occurs >n the sen begjnning with P s >' cI V ' 

arc likely to replace with /s/ 1 . c n d. The sounds /t/ 

^iido.! Agahu bi.ingu.al * English vnnan.s 

/A/ are distinctly apicoslental aodKJJ 

used before /ff/ as in eight i a ^ ^ Breach 

Vowels From a pbon '^j^m C Hy the same *y M lb “ r ^y^. 
vocalic sounds are articulated " ^ ot rre „ch vowels M 

liSh counterparts. The lips. 
ically noticeable in the po nJg an d moves his 'P ....... 

pronouncing his back vowe , On the other ’ ers a . 

ther forward than an English •££ hfe Wo sharp - JJ „ 
nouncing the front vowels, he sp ^ /c/ _ as ,n 
if to smile. An exception « 
articulated with semirounded * l P s> 
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Correct articulation of Trench vowels 

effort than in English. Unless a learner or Fren ch fee ls ™ ^ 

exertion needed to achieve vocalic tenseness, his v ire j for 

be too lax. The greatest articulatory effort is P™bably J'^jch 
the production of French /y/. (Its articulation 1 , ^ 

1, page 117.) As a supplement to the bilingual and m ^to- 
suggested for the practice of /y/ in the preceding chap . ■„). 

tion of vowel and pitch practice such as the following 


Ou vas-tu? II est perdu? 

Entendu? Tu l’as vu? 

C’est la rue? Vous l’avez lu? 

It has been found that some students grasp the true acoustic q ^ ^ 
of /y/ only when they hear and pronounce it as the la- 
utterance with a rising pitch contour. 

To appreciate the tenseness of French /o/ as opposed to 
contrast the following and use the device of rising-falling in 
to bring out the quality of /of: 


ENGLISH /of 

FRENCH /o/ 

dolphin 

Quel /dauphin? 

maul 

Quel ,/mdle?^ 

caught 

Quelle /cd£e?. 

bought 

Quelle /beautd? 


The tenseness of the French / of and of other vocalic sounds ca^ 
vary, however. Most tense vowels have a lax variant, which in so 
cases acquires the status of a phoneme. 

In colloquial speech, tense vowels occur in open syllables and la- 
vowels in closed syllables. An exception to this broad rule is the long, 
tense /of in closed syllables before /z/, as in chose /5o"-z/ or P aU 
/po:z/. Other exceptions are monosyllabic words ending in a conso- 
nant preceded by au, as in faussc, or circumflex 6, as in hote. 
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The following sets of pairs may be used to ^ 

between tense and lax vowels in open and closed s S llablcs. 


veau 
lot 
/re/ 
peur 
lieure 
scuil 
deuil 
feuillc 
ils peuvent 


In formal speech, French M ^SsTiSh “eA 

who arc proud of their pronunciation con closed syl- 

The tense /o/, in guarded .speech MCU 

lables and is used as functiona betwC en open-syllabic 

The following are examples of ' OT “^y"/o/ and /o/t 
M and M and between doscd-syllatne / ^ 


i'ai i' aic . v 6tre v0,re 

j'aurai J aurais ireful speakers of 

The tense, frontal /a/ has a , variant used ^ 

the language to indicate a functionate 


ma 
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Many speakers fail to distinguish between /»/ and ^ 

claims' that, because of the unstable character modern 

two variants may be considered ns a stylistic pti™™ 1 1 1 . con _ 

French and not as two sounds representing a true p 
trust. In our simplified transcription, we employ a single sym / 
to represent both variants of the vowel. 

With respect to nasal vowels, phoneticians recognize low 
/a/ /S/, /{/, and /&/. Few speakers, however, consistently 
tinguish between /£/ and /&/, and many use only /C/. For examp , 
un ingEnicur is pronounced cither /dmtzcnjccn/ or /CnEzcnl / 


Examine, however, the following contrastive pairs in which a dis- 
tinction persists: 


brin /bn£/ /bn&/ brun 

ainsi /£si/ /&si/ un si . . . 

Lastly, let us consider the French semivowel /w/ and its significant 
allophone symbolized [q]. The semivowel is a shortened /"/ 
may be phonetically symbolized as [u]. It occurs in words 
ouest, oui, Louis and differs phonetically from the English E ® m 
vowel /w/, as in west. For the English sound, the tongue s > 
down, as it would for the articulation of /b/ or /v/. For the Frenc 
sound, the dorsum is raised considerably toward the velum, as 
the articulation of the first sound in ouvrir. The phonetic contras 
can be practiced in the following pairs: 


ENGLISH /w/ 

west 

was 

Dwight 

watt 


FRENCH /w/ OR (u] 

ouest 

oiscau 

doigt 

ouate 


The semivocalic sound symbolized lq] occurs in words such as huit, 
juin, lui, conduire. While the dorsum is raised toward the velum 


1 Sanford A. Schane, French Phonology and Morphology (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts'. M.I.T. Press, 1968) p. 19. _ . 

1 See Albert Valdman, “Phonologic Structure and Social Factors in Frenen* 
the Vowel ‘un’,” The French Review, XXXIII (Dee. 1959): 153-161. 
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fa nfacd do=cr t0 tSc tlB ^ , n 

articulating (ql- l.im like the following will help the student rec- 
ognizc the phonetic difference between /w/ anti [»[]; 


FRENCH /w/ 

Louis 

louer 

joint 

oui 


FRENCH fl|] 

lui 

Jueur 

juin 

huile 


The slide fo). which occurc whenever tin lyl is followed hy another 
vowel, may al<o be studied in pairs: 

tuc /ty/ tucr /tqe/ 

pus /p y/ puer /ptje/ 


GERMAN 


Consonants There is a marked difference between the use of 
English and German voiced consonants. In German, consonants in 
word-final position arc unvoiced. Observe, for example, the morpho- 
phonemic change from grobc /grubs/ to grob /grop/, from Tage 
/(ago/ to Tag /tdk/, and from Wtfnde /vrnda/ to Wand /vant/. 
The sounds /b/, /g/, and /d/ become /p/, /k/, and /t/, respectively. 

Many consonants in initial position arc scmivoiccd. Dankc and 
bittc, for example, begin with sounds rather close to the unvoiced 
consonants /t/ and /p/. In phonetic transcription, this partial 
unvoicing may be marked by a subliteral diacritic, as in (danka) and 
{bitaj. 

The consonant /r/ as in rot or beraten is pronounced either as an 
apico-alveoiar tap or ns a dorso-velar or dorso-uvuiar fricative. The 
tapped variant is similar to the Russian and the Spanish sounds sym- 
bolized by /f/~ The velar or uvular sound is phonetically symbolized 
by {nj. The latter resembles the French "correct" variant of A/ and 
is articulated in the same manner the tip of the tongue leans on the 
lower teeth, while the dorsum is raised to constrict the air (see sketch 
1, page 117). 
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In order to clarify the difference in the point of articulation for our 
retroflex /r/ and the German /?/ or /r/, pairs such as these may be 
practiced: 

ENGLISH ftf GERMAN /f/ Or /r/ 

radio Radio 

room Ruhm 

rot Rat 

In final position, German /r/ isTcduced to a scmivocalic sound much 
like the final sound in sofa. The phonetic symbol for this sound is 
either (r] or [a). The latter symbol is preferable and may be used in 
a modified phonemic transcription: Wasscr [vas.\], Messer [mrs.vl, 
iver (veAj. 

German /t /, as in Voter, Butter, is not partially voiced, as it often 
is in the articulation of English water or butter. German speakers 
retain the aspiration in medially positioned /t/. 

A noticeable phonetic difference exists between German and English 
/!/. "While English /l/, in final position, is often articulated with the 
apex or the lamina remaining in touch with the palate. German J\j is 
produced by the apex making a quick contact with the alveolar 
ridge or the upper teeth. This difference may be clarified through 
contrastive pairs: 

ENGLISH f\] GERMAN (ll 

pill Pillc 

fell Fell 

hell hell 

The sound /s / is substandard in the initial prcvocalic position of 
native German words. Sagen is pronounced /zagan/, singen 
/ziqgon/, etc. In preconsonantal positions, s is pronounced /§/> with 
the exception of a few northern dialects. In words of nonnative 
stock, however, the sound /s/ is standard in initial position: Skizze 
/skica/, Sphiire /sfero/, Szene /scena/. 

The sound /c /, also symbolized /ts/, is beard in words like ziehen, 
zehn, Zimmer. In English, it is initially heard in rare words like 
tsetse fly but quite often in medial and final positions of words like 
announcement /onauncment/ or bits. Students not accustomed 
to using it initially tend to substitute the consonant /z/. This may 
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represent a significant phonemic error, since the meaning of certain 
words depends on the contrast between /c / and /*/. 


Zahl /ca:l/ 
Zoll /col/ 
zehn /ce:n/ 


Saal /za:l/ 
soil /zol/ 
schen /zem/ 


zehn ycem/ ~ - , . . . 

• t i fnr let in initial position. An acceptable 

Practice is needed onlj for / / , be tm cons0 nants are 

substitute is the M "f h l “ ^ ac0 „ s tic effect of a single 
articulated rapidly enough to produce me 
sound. Pairs such as these are useful. 


ENGLISH /z/ 
zinc 
zebra 
zclot 


german /c / 
Zink 
Zebra 
Zclot 


The sound /x/, on the phonetic lOTh tias ‘wo bK . omes a 

vowels, after the •(/»,- " f K ? aniB /kpnlg/, 
palatal fricative syml bohred I W; » ' 5 the sound is a 

/mil c/. Mfc.1- ^ ^ 

/*/ 
doch 
mach 
gewacht 

gedaclit Ueoicni - n g c hnce, 

Consonantal sound **-^“j*£S* 

(or led), and /tat/ t« ^ s ,,„ uW be practiced in con- 

The more difficult consonant 
trastivc pairs, such as these. 


(?] 

dich 

mich 

Gewicht 

Gedicht 


m/ a?n> 

Kacht 

nicht 

rccht 

Rilcksicht 


/xc/ (fccJ) 
nachts 
nichts 
rechts 

nicksichtslos 


/Xt/ (ItDl 

xnacht 

lacht 

braucht 

bricht 


/»t/ ((ist)l 

mach**t 

lachst 

brauchst 

brichst 
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Vowels Certain vocalic sounds differ not only in quantity, as 
they do in English, but also in quality. 1 Some German vowels have 
not only a short and a long variant but also a tense and a lax variant. 
The diacritic indicating length is a colon, and the diacritic indicating 
tenseness is a dot placed under the vowel symbol. Thus, the acoustic 
contrast between Staat and Stadt is phonetically marked [start] 
and [5tat). Moulton u<=cs this marking in his The Sounds of English 
and German. Our modified system of transcription obviates sub- 
literal diactritics for German. The tense, long vowel in Staat can be 
transcribed by the symbol [a]. Occasionally, a colon is added to indi- 
cate length. The phonetic symbol [a] then represents a lax variant, 
relatively shorter in stressed syllables. Similarly, the symbol [e] may 
be used for the vowel in Weg and the symbol [c] for its lax and short 
variant in weg (away). 


In general, stressed, tense vowels are long; lax vowels are somewhat 
shorter. Only unstressed tense and uastressed lax vowels may be of 
equal duration. The following contrastive pairs are useful in distin- 
guishing [a] from [a] and [e] from [el: 


N 

N 

Staat 

statt 

Saat 

satt 

Bahn 

Bann 

kam 

Ivamm 

haben 

hatten 


H 

M 

stehen 

stechen 

Besen 

Becken 

beten 

Betten 

stehlen 

stellen 

Weg 

weg 


The distinction between tense and lax vowels and their duration is 
normally supported by stress. Thus, in viel [fi:l] the primary syllabic 
stress entails tenseness and length of the vowel, whereas the weak 
stress on the same vowel in vielleicht [fklajct] allows a relaxation of 
[>•)• Relaxation of the long vowel tends to shorten it, so that most 
speakers will automatically say [f jlajft]. The symbol [r] may be used 
for the lax variant of /i / . The lax vowel in a word like spat, however, 
is always long. This exception to the general rule includes words with 
vowel H as in Kasc [kczol an( l Madchen [mct<jon]. Some speakers 


ocalic quantity in English is shown by the differing length of the vowel in, 
for example, sat (short) and *ad (longer). 
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of English use this variant of the vowel in words like men, beds, 
eggs- 

t n rmon A*/ mav be practiced through bilingual 
The tenseness of German M may ; fthedif j ere nce between 

by an upglide: 

ENGLISH [ij] GUUMAnM 

bean B‘? e 

beaten $«*“ 

fee Vleh , „ 

To differentiate German /:/ from ds long, tense s anan , 
ing sample pairs are useful. 


Schiff schief . /v/ 

by its variant ly:], or the between vanarts 

in meaning. Nevertheless «* >*°“ dents 0 f the language should 
of the two sounds exists, and ridden /y;/ and of M as 

develop a feeling for the use of///' 5 irs sho w both sounds 
against M . The whieh adds * 

with their tense variants in sites. 1™ 
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RUSSIAN 

Consonants In Russian, as in German, voiced consonants are 
unvoiced when they occur in final position. Although only voiced 
consonants are heard in any inflected form of a word like rofl (year), 
its uninflected form ends in a sound which is more /t/ than /d/- 
Unlike German and English, Russian prevocalic stops are not aspi- 
rated. A set of bilingual contrastive pairs may be used to teach 
students not to aspirate Russian /p/, /t /, /k/: 

pot /p h ot/ nor /pot/ 

tourist /t h unst/ TypncT / tuplst/ 

coffee /k h ofi/ Ko$e /k<5fa/ 

The sound /l/ is articulated in two ways, both different from English 
articulation. The plain, “hard” Russian /]/ has its nearest English 
equivalent in the final sound of pull. When producing the Russian 
/l/, the apex leans on the base of the upper teeth or the alveolar ridge, 
the lamina is lowered, but the dorsum is raised in the area of the 
velum. The hollow thus formed between the surface of the tongue 
and the palate is greater than when articulating /!/ of pull. The 
increased cavity gives the Russian /!/ its peculiarly deep “hard” 
tone. Students may have some difficulty imitating the sound when 
it occurs in an initial position: 

jio 6, jnSjuia, JiduHo, Jiynd, ju>f»:u 

The palatalized variant of Russian /!/, symbolized /]/, is articulated 
differently. The apex, instead of touching the alveolar ridge, leans 
forward and heavily against it, while the rest of the tongue is raised 
toward the palate. The decreased cavity between the surface of the 
tongue and the palate gives /|/ a tone reminiscent of English /l/ in 
value: 

*' TCD » Jin 'l lT , JnoGdm., ncjiaari, noneT, ndjic, nujra, npcMJib 

Russian /r/ also has two articulations, both different from English. 
English /r/ Is usually an apical retroflex toward the postal veolar 
area, without actual contact and without vibration. The plain Rus- 
sian /r/ , symbolized /?/, is an apico-al veolar trill. This means that 
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the apex taps the alveolar ridge, sometimes more than once, but very 
rapidly: 

pan, pot, pd3a, pyid, pou&n, py6&n, tf>pi 3 a, jj$p a 

Palatalized fx! differs in that it is articulated with the entire tongue 
raised toward the palate, while the apex vibrates at the alveolar 
ridge. The cavity between tongue and palate Is considerably smaller 
pitc, pSu, pcui., np/mo, rpex, cjiod&pl, auepa 
Palatalized alveolar stops /(/ and /d/ are characterized by a con- 
siderable leaning of the lamina on the postalveolar palate, followed 
by a plosive sound (not identical with aspiration), which may be 
heard as a friction: 


Tom., T^mim., Tenntf, Tcnfpi>, 

peiib, ndno, pdtn, nrtpit 


Palatalized /tj/ is comparable to the English nasal in onion, except 
that the lamina in Russian leans on the alveolar ridge rather than 
the palate: 

Her, Hit mi, uintdic, imicrd, *rem>, 6'ieHb. 


Tlie velar stops fkf ami /g/ arc palatalized by moving the constric- 
tion of air from the velum to the front palate, accompanied by a 
narrowing of the space between the lips. There is also a certain 
amount of audible friction of the released air. This friction is not 
aspiration as we know it in English: 

Kuudn., Kitcnuft, rug, repdft. tteM, 

Ktfmta, rdimtt, rime 


Tlie articulation of palatalized bilabiate ft)/, /p/» /ip/ involves a 
forward movement of the tongue concurrent with the closure of the 
lips. Because of the new position of the tongue, the released sound is 
then marked with the acoustic quality of !M i» J es: 


Cc3, 6im, 6»w, niixt<a, 
nnpdr, M§a. Meat, mbp 


In the palatalized fricatives 
generally more constricted 


/f/. /y/» /«/. /?/• tfie !“*•** °! air h 

than tor the production of their non- 
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palatalized counterparts— natural result of moving the tongue up 
and forward toward the palate: 

4hih&ji, Bec » BCK » 
ceMb, cioa£, 3 mia, 3 &ieHi» 

The palatalization of the sound symbolized /x/ is effected by 
the dorsum considerably toward the area where the velum meets tn 
palate. This entails a slight withdrawal of the rest of the tongue an 
a narrowing of the bilabial opening. The student should start dj 
producing /j/ as in yield and then unvoice it. The transition ro 
voiced to unvoiced is necessarily quick, and only the unvoiced soun 
is kept. The unvoiced sound is Russian /?/, heard initially in words 
like xHMiifl and xirrpufi. 

The following sample sets of contrastive pairs may be supplemented 
by other sets for practicing pronunciation of palatalized consonan s. 

/b/ M 

Guji /bil/ Gn.u A>n/ 

6mt /bit/ 6im» /W 

M ft! 

B03 /vos/ Be3 /yos/ 

BL1ZI /vil / BK1 /yil / 

/g/ /g / 

ry.n /gul/ rna /git/ 

ryci> /gu?/ nrac /gips/ 

M M 

itor /kot/ jnrr /l^it/ 

ityne /kupe itcma /ljepko/ 

N /!/ 

nyna /lup a/ nnna /|ipo/ 

nun /pil/ niBib /pil/ 

/m/ /ip/ 

wuno /mila/ imno /ipila/ 

wm /mai/ sure /rpa£/ 

/»/ /*/ 

hoc /nos/ nee /ijos/ 

San /dan/ ;xaiiL /dap/ 
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/P/ 

mui /pi V 

nCHb /pe$/ 

/r/ 

peB /rpf/ 

Tencpi* /tiper / 

/?/ 

cirri. /fat/ 

cioffa /?uda/ 

f\f 

t6ic /t°k/ 

dura /b*t/ 

/?/ 

xmmiik /ylmik/ 

/xyza xiDKitna /?lIino/ 

a vowel has only emotional value. 

The vowel symbolized /./ “ thelamlna. 
/if in pill. In articulating / A velum, the apex is with- 

U raised in the form of a hunch morc than for the English /•/■ 
drawn, and the Ups are ^ ™ e thc difference: 

The following pans serve to dem 


/P/ 

mm / pil/ 
nor /pot/ 
/r/ 

poll /roj/ 
TeaTp /tiatr/ 

/*! 

caff /sat/ 
cynwi /su<ljd/ 

N 

TOK /tok/ 
6ht /bit / 

/*/ 

xop /xor/ 
xyjue /xyza 


cunt /sip/ 

ctiH /sin/ 
hum /dim/ 
MMJI / ml V 
6brr /bit/ 


sip /sip/ 

sinn /sm/ 
dim /dim/ 
mill /mil/ 

Wt /b ' l/ /. have a distinct tenseness. The 
In stressed syllables, Hussein vowels tevc , h( . mid .„ cs tern 

BKa&OT=-^KSBss 

in designate the Russian sound. These pa 
contrast: 


sod /sad/ 
mock /mak / 


caff t sat | 
Mau [mak] 
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mom /mam/ MaMa [mama] 

cock /kak/ Bait [kak] 

The tense Russian /o/ should be dearly contrasted with the lax 
English /o/: 

wrought /rot / por /rot/ 

sought /sot/ coriin /sdtip/ 

bought /bot/ GopT /bort/ 

coffee /kofi/ Koijtc /k<5fo/ 

In unstressed syllables, Russian vowels arc subject to considerably 
modification by surrounding consonants. Thus, as part o a.n un^ 
stressed open syllabic, the vowels represented by “°” ? 

become a sound resembling the English vowel in but /bA /> 
example, nojja is pronounced /vadd/, sicapa /zArd/. 

The alternation of vocalic values in stressed and unstressed syllables 
presents a learning problem. It can be overcome by practicing con 
trastive pairs such as these: 


/6/ /a/ 


xdueim* 

/xilii/ 

xouy 

/xAdd/ 

n6e3« 

/pSjost/ 

nodanua 

/pAjdstko/ 

ndcjie 

/p6s]a/ 

noedn 

/pAsdl/ 

Gdjibme 

/b«15u/ 

Gojrbmdii 

/bA]§6j/ 

66jii>ho 

/bdjna/ 

Gojmdft 

/bAjndj/ 

KdnmiTb 

/kdndit/ 

KomiaTb 

/kanddt/ 


If the following syllable is also unstressed, the vocalic sound of the 
letter "o” resembles the first English vowel in beret. Cropoiiai 
for example, is pronounced /storAnd/, xopotuo /xorA§6/. The same 
sound may be heard in the endings of the infinitive: geJWTb / d^ 3t /’ 
HyMaTb /dumat/. 

After palatalized consonants, in an unstressed syllable, the vowel 
“e” or “n” is similar to the sound /i/: necy /pisti/, Jtepenufl 
/dirdvija/, namagnaTb /pitndcot/, nnnui erica /pitijdtka/ . 

In initial position, as an unstressed syllable, the vowel “e” or 
is pronounced /ji/: ero /jiv6/, ee /jij6/, n3MK /jizik/. 
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SPANISH 


Consonants In Spanish, as in French, no aspiration accom- 

pairs help students to discriminate between aspirated and una.pt 
rated consonants: 


ENGLISH 

Peter IpMttoJ 
tome [t h oum] 
cart [k b a3t] 
color [kVlo] 


SPANISH 

Pedro /pedro/ 
tomo /tomo/ 
carta /karta/ 
color /kolor/ 


color [kaVloj C0lut 

Tlte Spanish system presents P™nu"«ta 
sounds of M, the nonoeclusive /V. /«/. W. /<*/• 

Thestandard Spanish /!/ -''-'^1:1^ “ " “ - 

taps the alveolar ridge in Pf ** 0 “/' 0 M„/. If Ihe ft! i« 
sound: ccro /sefo/, color Aolor/, g ’' 6 uc , herronno, 
followed by another consonant, n 6 F flops) . a 

there may be an audible, short trdl (too q»|C ^ (or , ho ^ 
distinctly trilled variant, <^ b ^£ / /r " eia/ , re y /rrej /, bon™ 
rung of words and after /n/. be p honemicalb 

/onrro/. Use of the tap as opposed to the rm ^ /pcrro/ . 
significant, as in the following pair- though. 

The nonoeclusive /d / is comparable £ *'r /d ttat thc Spa S? 
Phonetically, however, it differs “ ^ tha „ illten l CI ,tal). The 

articulation is distinctly alveota f ^ jh^ ^ Compart :the 

ncoustic result is less audible counterpart in father, 

postvoenlie sound in Spanish padre with bcte , 

In such endings as -In or JmK* “ v '™ c ed and sometimes almost 
pause, the sound /d/ »“”*■*"""£ j, rEpr esente<l by a sub"'™ 1 

Ludible-ThisphnnetiepbenMn / n.te.1 /<***/• 

diacritic: dado [datjo], est.madn 

verdad /berdad/- j n gnanidu The 

Tire sound of English /v/ asm ^J^ h]stoTi c nM * P- 
letter v, preserved in filing mamij 
nounced either /b/ or /»/• 
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Mw speakers of Spanish do not havcm their 
/h / 0 { he or him. The letter h as in lia or hahlnr has reta 
spelling for historic reasons and for visual c ° ntI ( f t b J,'''*"’ 
example, the preposition a and the verb form ha (haber). 

The palatalized /|/, as in the Castillian pronunciation of calle 
/kale/, is articulated by the lamina (not the apex) making ; c 
with the postalveolar part of the palate. It differs from > the s™. 
consonant /j/ in that the latter is articulated without con 
between the lamina and the palate. 

Semantic identity slows down the learning of certain 
differences. Wordslike notion /nejSn/ and Spanish nac»6n /na / 
or division /dovizn/ and divisi6n /division/ can be pron a y 
trasted in sets of bilingual pairs. 

Note also differences in primary stress and in the pronunciation of *• 


ENGLISH 

present /prezont/ 

president /prSzidant/ 
visit /vfzit/ 

roses /r6uziz/ 

proposition /prapaziin/ 


SPANISH 

presente /presSnte/ 
presidente /presid^nte/ 
visita /vislta f 

/rosas /r6sas/ _ 

propdsito /propfisito/ 


Vowels Spanish vocalic sounds are articulated with more tense- 
ness than their English counterparts. Students should be frequently 
reminded that Spanish has only tense, "snappy” vowels. Bilingua 
contrastive pairs are helpful: 


ENGLISH SPANISH 


bark 

/bank/ 

barca 

/barka/ 

cart 

/k b aat/ 

carta 

/kafta/ 

Paul 

/pN)i/ 

polo 

/polo/ 

bought /bat/ 

bota 

/bota/ 

pest 

/p h est/ 

peso 

/peso/ 

best 

/best/ 

beso 

/beso/ 

pick 

/pW 

pico 

/piko/ 

Rick 

/nk/ 

rico 

/rriko/ 


The tendency of students to diphthongize /o/, /e/, and /i/ in open 
syllables is a problem common to other foreign languages as well. A 
similar problem is the tendency toward vowel reduction. Students 
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find it difficult not to reduce <d»r) unstressed voxels in Spanish. 
The following bilingual pairs bring out this contras . 

SPANISH 

English parada /parada/ 

parade /parejd/ ^ uiaI/ 

mUfa . 'SSuLl siciedad /sosiedad/ 

“cvr dcr/ /SrT dcr/ 

x e /Sw - 


rallorv /gallon/ , 

Itshould be points ;o»t, hoover, 

unaccented vowels is common in c /hebaser/. 

for example, is heard as /kesesn/ and -pic »* 

The glottal stop between Eos' 1 * * 0 f ,h° vowels in order In 
Instead, the speakers slightly mod J be M „,ni<ted 

avoid ambiguity. For example, a. „„ pu „,„ lr 

with sicstn by pronouncing the la / ,„ o!r by Icngthcn- 

/nopuedoir/ can be distinguished fn>m no P 

ing, as in /nopuedonr/. , c „„;.l, consonants and vowch 

In conclusion, let us return to ■ '^‘’(To^n '^Sta t» diph- 
,0 hir the sounds /!/, /'/■“"^/ vcr ttat the foreign lax vowrf 

Tlic natural propensity of EngM. by eontrasfmg 

rnaxen 


ENGLISH FRENCH 

fee « /”/. 

sec si .- 

mo T JaJi 

tlav <les /a*/ 

Fay M 


FRENCH 

faux /f°/ 
dos /do/ 
sot /*>/ 
beau /bc>s 
mot /mo/ 
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Correction of the diphthongized /o/ in open syllables of French can 
also be obtained in utterances with rising intonation: 

Quel ch&teau? C'cst beau? Trop t 6 t? 

C’est haut? C’est faux? Quel bateau? 


ENGLISH GERMAN 

fee Vieh /fi:/ 

Dee die /di:/ 

gai gehe? /ge:/ 

Dane den /den 1/ 


ENGLISH GERMAN 

boat Boot fho’Xf 

note Not /no rt/ 

tone Ton /ton 1/ 

mode Mode /mo:da/ 


ENGLISH SPANISH 

me mi /mi/ 

see si /si/ 

Kay que /ke/ 

day de /de/ 


ENGLISH 

SPANISH 

low 

lo 

/lo/ 

no 

no 

/no/ 

cone 

con 

/too/ 

dose 

dos 

/dos/ 


Students who diphthongize interconsonantal vowels in Spanish 
should be advised to listen for the sounds of their /c/ and Jo / , wmcli 
are generally more acceptable than the diphthongs. They may bene- 
fit from bilingual pairs such as these; 


ENGLISH SPANISH ENGLISH SPANISH 

mess mesa /mesa/ law loco /loko/ 

pest pesca /peska/ ball bobo /bobo/ 

Similarly, to counteract the tendency to substitute /ou/ for Jo / in 
Spanish, and to prevent the slurring of the final vowel, practicing 
words with rising intonation is suggested: 


Es poco? Es loco? Este boche? 

Es bobo? Mas pronto? Esta noche? 

The audio-lingual exercises suggested in this and preceding chapters 
are by no means exhaustive. More extensive series of contrastive 
pairs and triplets can be found in various drill books specifically con- 
cerned with the improvement of pronunciation. 


All languages are spoken in pluralistic societies and no single “cor- 
rect” speech can be claimed bj' any group or region. Native speaker 3 
everywhere have the tendency to change certain of their pronuncia- 
tion habits from time to time. It Is, therefore, important that 
phonetic information and materials be constantly reviewed- 
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PATTERN DRH.LS 

Language, according to Chomsky, tattote system 
We communicate m our native la **“&* t j- lC? e patterns. We 

of patterns without awareness o ttaaIt unN)ns cit,usly. The 

manipulate these patterns mec i nf p^s language in the 

native speaker has internalized th P lvv0 and eight, 

process of growing up, sometime between the ag 

Most students in beginning a '^ n ^" r tj th | 1 "'^ , mchcs its peak- 
passed that ideal age at which 1 should be. to 
Nevertheless, one aim of basic anpi g Internalisation 

attain the same kind *•"££- inherent in the speech nf 
of morphophonemic and syntactic 1 

a native speaker. ora | cucrcisa called 

Control of a foreign language be acht'v appropriate 

pattern drills. In a pattern drib be^tude^ ^ pKv; „ 0 , ly ho rf 
cues which elicit responses patu “ t<> hcIp him acquire the 

model. Each pattern drill or grammatical item h > 

mastery of a particular “petition of the item » » 

providing snffieient opportunity 

variety of utterances. « c 

morphophonemic wuus 

•Drills with minimal pairs, like <b« <>" —•*- 

based on the linguae «£ 1 JUrp. of —»»*■ 

phonemic Items arc based large,) 
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In Chapter G, we observed that native speakers use one a«opbone 
of a given phoneme in a certain phonemic context, and shut 
another allophone when the context changes. In Spanish, for exam- 
ple, the velar stop /g/ is used at the beginning of an utterance (a 
a pause in speaking), as in goma or gardfa. If, however, * 
starting with /g/ occurs within a chain of sounds, the soun /g 
alternates with its fricative counterpart /g/, depending on v, 
precedes. Thus, un galo contains /g/, but mi gate or la goma 
contains /g/. 


This is the sort of simple morphophonemic change that can fre- 
quently be observed in English: the (/do/) book as against t e 
(/di/) old book. 


We will limit our discussion of drills dealing with such changes o a 
few samples representative of the principle. In the samples be ow, 
the student Is drilled in the u 5 e of the two phonemic shapes o . e 
definite plural article in French. The instructions are to change sin 
gular to plural. Cues can be relatively long, since they may al'o serve 
to give the student practice in listening to rapid utterances. Responses 
should be equally rapid: 


model: Cue 


DRILL 


la maison noire Student 

I’usine noire 

la gare ferm£e 
l’€cole fermSe 
la route illuminSe 
l’avenue illuminde 
la maison blanche 
l’€glise blanche 


Ies maisons noires 
/lemezOnwam/ 
les usines noires 
/lezyzinwam/ 
les gares ferm^es 
les Scoles fcrm£es 
les routes illumin^es 
les avenues illumines 
les maison blanches 
les 6glises blanches 


The following is a sample of a drill on the two phonemic shapes of a 
French pronoun: /ilz/ in a prevocalic position and /il/ in a preconso- 
nantal position. The instructions are the same as above: 


model responses: ils regardent /ilRogand/ 
ils &outent /ilzekut/ 

Cite il parlc Student ils parlent 

il examine ils examinent 

il regarde ils regardent 
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il apporte 
U affiche 


ils apportent 
ils affichent 


A somewhat more demanding drill would involve, for mmpH 
French verbs of the -ir class or irregular verbs requmng t.o changes 
in the response: 


Student Ils flargissent le jardin. 

/ilzelanlislolaitde/ 


Cue II flargit le jardin. 

/ilelaRiilaiaRdS/ 

The same principle applies to the drilling of verb inflections in other 
languages: 

Cue Ich gehe weg. Student 
/ixgcovek/ 


/ • »•*»/ 

Ich gebe es weg. 

Ich brauche Geld. 

Ich rauche Zigarretten. 

Cue Estoy en casa. 
/estojenkasa/ 

Voy a Madrid. 

Hablo a Juan. 

Trabnjo en Madrid. 


Wir gehen weg. 

/virgeonvek/ 

Wir geben es weg. 

Wir brauchen Geld. 

Wir rauchcn Zigarretten. 
Estamos cn casa. 

/estomosenkasa/ 

Vamos a Madrid. 

HablaroosaJuan. 

Trabajamos en Madrid. 

Omi nirraioT no-pyccim. 

SJSKSra 

Oral rorawawr nodra™ - ” 1 ® 
Onn nrpa»T n nuame. 


Cue On nirraeT no-pyccKii. 

/anCitAjotparuski/ 

On padoTaer d jiadopaTopnn. 

Oh nounuaeT no-$P ann y 3CKtt ' 

On urpaeT b mcKOUe. v ^Hnrmsof verbs 

Similar drills maybe co . ns t ra "^j 1 °^ b 'tapes M of 0 the future, eondi- 
as well ns for the part, cute 1*°"™ di ‘ mcu l,y of the drills can be 
tional, and simple past tenses. vcrb . The student need n 

increased by introduemg to ^ )ong as hc knows the mennmg 
know the meaning of all the ^ rform i„g. 

of the morphophonemic eha S» ^ 5ludcnt practice »on*o- 
Note that in this category -of M m unchanged- 

phonemic alterations, while word order 

SYNTACTIC imnM Mi 

Syntactic pattern drills are l^d^ to reveal a basw P»'- 

transformations. Such drills 
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tom of constant syntactic relationships while lexical 
interchangeable. The student must perceive the similanty of 
ture underlying a given number of semantically different mo _ B 
Through analogy, he is then expected to apply the rccogn 
ture to other sentences that differ in content but ha 
structural characteristics. 


Substitution Each sentence pattern or frame has a certain 
number of slots which can be filled with interchangeable items, iw 
interchange or substitution may take place either in one par ic 
slot throughout a given drill, or it may progress from one slot 
another. Thus, we distinguish a simple substitution and a progres. 
substitution. 


Foreign-language sentences whose structures parallel Enghs are 
problem. In syntax, as much as in phonology, wc concentrate on 
called points of conflict, structures which are unfamiliar or no 
existent in the student’s native language. For example, in Eng is » 
“wc ask someone for something,” in French, “on demande que q 
chose k quelqu’un,” and in German, “man vcrlangt ctwas vo ” J 
mandem.” We say “He will like the general arrangement better, u 
in French, Russian, German, or Spanish, the sequence of corre- 
sponding lexical units is quite different. 


In a foreign language, a frequent point of syntactic conflict is e 
order of pronouns ■within a sentence. English pronouns simply ta 'e 
the place of nouns without any change in structure. (A notable excep- 
tion occurs in such sentences as: “I looked up the word 1 1 00 * 4 
it up.”) A familiar pronoun substitution in a basic sentence, exemp > 
fying the pattern N — v — V — X, is this: 


I have seen the film. 

I have seen it. 

Lower case “v” in the above pattern stands for “auxiliary verb. 
The pattern can generate many sentences by admitting into either 
of the two “N” slots a large number of nouns or pronouns and by 
allowing the “V” slot to be filled with a large number of transitive 
verbs. 
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The pattern X — X — v — V, unfamiliar in EcglHi, it very common 
in French: Je 1'ni vu. To master this pattern, student* require a dnU 
in which the appropriate forms of the past partic, pies fill the te n 
lu In this way, Students loam the new pattern subcowtctously 
while concentrating on the necessary changes tn the verb form. 


Teacher jc— achetcr 
entendre 
nous — apporter 
finir 


Student jc I'ai achet6 
jc l’ai entendu 
nous l’avons apportS 
nous l’avons fini 


The same process occurs with the German pattern X v N 

Teacher ich- 


Sludent ichhabeesgcsehen 

ich habc es geschneben 
wir haben cs gesucht 
wir liabcn cs gefunden 


-sehen 
schreiben 
wir — suchcn 
finden 

Similarly, the unfamiliar pattern S***”?"***"" 
tences with direct and indirect object pronouns. 

Tcaehcr jc- lui-donner «*•> 

vendre i„ ip„ r avon 

nous — leur — montrer 


rendre 


Teacher 


yo — dar 

vender 
nosotros — mandar 

devolver 


Student 


nous le leur avons 
montrd 

nous le leur avons 
rendu 

se lo he dado 
se Io he vendido 
se lo habemos 
jnandado 
se lo habemos 
devuelto 

ihm kaufen mBsscn 


In German, such structures as hy a substitution 

(I had to buy it for him) can also be mtema 


Teacher ich- 


-kaufen 

bringen 


»*.f ich babe es ihm kaufen 

JchhSe es ihm bringen 
mussen 
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wir — schrcibcn 


sagen 


wir habcn cs ihm 
schrciben musscn 
wir haben cs ihm sagcn 
musscn 

Observe that the cues in the above drill samples arc short, so “ 
to give array the syntax of the responses. The sample with 
require the student to concentrate on the morphophonenue chang 
in the responses (the past participle) and help him to intern* 
new structure. The German sample, however, presents a struct 
conflict that requires concentration on syntax alone. 

Progressive Substitution Familiarity with the lexical ekments 
of a progressive substitution drill is important. The studen mils 
only know the meaning of the words but also recognize t cir gra 
matical category. Another factor Ls that some of the cues arc 
elicit more than one correct response. This makes the n 
suitable for chorus practice. The following are sketches of a su s i 
tion drill in French and Spanish: 

Base sentence Je viens toujours en retard. (I always come late.) 


Cue 


& midi 

souvent 

mange 

nous 

trop tard 

toujours 


Student Je viens toujours & midu 
Je viens souvent & midi. 

Je mange souvent & midi. 

Nous mangeons souvent & midi. 
Nous mangeons souvent trop taro, 
xoujours Nous mangeons toujours trop tard. 

Base sentence El no conoce a esc senor. (He does not know this 
gentleman.) 

Cue hombre Student El no conoce a ese hombre. 
se parece El no' sc parccc a ese hombre. 

nosotros Nosotros no nos parecemos a ese 

hombre. (Also: El no se parece a 
nosotros.) 

To avoid the ambiguity of the last cue, nosotros no might replace 
nosotros. 

Expansion If the exercise involves progressive adding of words 
to the base sentence, it is an expansion drill. The following is a sample 
in French: 
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Base sentence J’ai vu mon camarade. (I have seen my friend.) 


Cue souvent 
au cin6ma 

bon 


Student J’ai souvent vu mon camarade. 

J’ai souvent vu mon camarade au 
cinema. 

J'ai souvent vu mon bon camarade 
au cinema. 


The aim of the drill is to teach students to place the cue in the appro- 
priate slot within a given sentence. 

Transformation Sentences are transformed by making them 
negative, interrogative, or imperative, or by changing their moo , 
voice, aspect, or tense. An exercise based on such sentence change is 
called a transformation drill. It may be designed in several ways. For 
example, the student is instructed to make negative the affirmative 
utterances given as cues: 

Cue II fait du bruit. Student II ne fait pas dc bruit. 

(lie makes noise.) (He docs not make noise.) 

Interrogative forms may be elicited by cue statements for which the 
student is to provide questions. Examples in French and German 
arc: 

Cue Elle pense b. Roger. Student A qui pcnse-t-elle? 

Roger pense & ses vacanccs. A quoi pense Roger 

Er denkt daran. Woran denkt er? 

Sic fragt mich. Wen fragt sic? 

The imperative (or negative imperative) may be cued by instruc- 
tions such as “Tell me to (or not to).” Example: 

Cue to open the door for you Student Open the door for me. 
to bring you the book Bring me the book, 

not to look at you Don’t look at me. 

Many transformations are effected through combining two utter- 
ances into one: 


The man left. 

The man was kind. 


The kind man left. 


This kind of transformation is often called integration. Following 
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are a few samples of integration drills to practice the structures of 
relative clauses and adverbial clauses: 

Cue The man called. Student The man who called 

The man was his friend. "’as hls fncnd ’ 


Conozco al profesor. 
Vive en Barcelona. 


Conozco al profesor 
que vive en 
Barcelona. 


Vi al hombre. 

Vd. lc dio la carta. 

The sun was shining. 
The fanners worked. 


Vi al hombre a quien 
Vd. dio la carta. 

The farmers worked 
while the sun was 
shining. 


Marie prdparait lc repas. 
J’^crivais dcs lettres. 


JY'crivais dcs lettres 
pendant que Marie 
prijparait lc repas. 


The subjunctive mood can be cued by similar pairs of basic sentences 
to be integrated into one: 

Cue II faut partir. Student II faut que vous parties. 

Vous partez. 

II est malade. Je ne crois pas qu’il soit 

Je ne le crois pas. malade. 

Es culpable. Dudo que sea culpable. 

Lo dudo. 

Tiene hambre. Es tristc que tenga 

Eso es triste. hambre. 

It is quicker, however, to practice the subjunctive by following this 
type of drill: 

Cue il faut Student 

—vous partez II faut que vous partiez. 

—nous le faisons II faut que nous le fassions. 

je ne crois pas Je ne crois pas qu’il soit 

— il est malade malade. 

—vous avez raison Je ne crois pas que vous 

ayez raison. 
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dudo 

— cs culpable 
-trata de creer 

cs ldstima 

— tiene hambrc 
—no sc alcgra 


Dudo que sea culpable. 
Dudo que trate de creer. 

Es Iistima que tenga 
hambre. 

Es ISstima que no se alegre. 


The devices used to coustruct 

Some of them are time-consuming for the teacher -s. 

puzzling to the student, hut there arc tunes when a dnll will yield 

better results than other methods. 

Not every drill represents an " X 

tactic change. Some are simply dcs gned „* r dritl 

simulate conversation. For example, in the s«a UM t J 
the student is told how to respond to a given statement. 


Agree It's a nice day. 

He is a good man. 
Disagree I like the film. 

I am satisfied. 


Student Yes it is. 

Yes he is. 
I don’t. 

I am not. 


In a completion drill, the student is ashed to supply an approp™ 
word to complete a statement: 

Cue He likes his parents and yon ■>**;" 

Student Ho likes his parents and you use y 

Cue El ama a sus padres y ^Vtdmis a los tuyos. 

Student El ama a sus padres y tu amas M 

Obviously, a great deal of oral “" r ^,nkiuely s “ itabl ' !° r 

other than pattern drills. They atc ’ , In substitution drills 
the practice of unfamiliar sen'ence smeto , lots that <an- 

we have to be careful, for each toe** “ vcr „, or other lexical 
not be indiscriminately filled with JT _N we can « 

item. For example, in the pattem N l substitute dog 

“The horse kicked the man, but w aIlimo k As was P™" ,cd 0 “ 
horse, even though both are arc fluently 

in Chapter 4, senteuee structure ami "»« 
interdependent. 
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The Mechanics of Pattern Drill, The following are some 
general rules for conducting a pattern drill. 

Explain briefly the aim of each drill and the procedures to be followed. 

Keep utterances short; avoid extraneous vocabulary. 

Devise a system of hand signal, (.far/ slap •*-?•**> ‘° 

avoid words that might interfere with the items of t 

Follow the students’ responses with correct responses for rcinfo 
ment. 


Have students repeat correct responses, and occasionally call for 
individual responses, 


Generally, drills should be presented in two phases. ™ Lwwith 
prepares the student for each new stimulus or cue by analo^^ 
the preceding example. This phase involves a nuB *?' E!E;na i 

of the same category. The second phase follows without a y fig 
that it is a different, part of the drill. It represents a 
random order of the various items introduced systematical > ° 

the first phase. If, for example, the drill is on the use or t P 
indirect object pronoun, the following is a representative sketen o 
details: 


Replace the last word of each sentence by the appropriate indir 
object pronoun: 


"Example Cue Roberto habla a su padre 
Response Roberto le habla 

Continue C. Roberto escribe a su hermano 


R 


Confirm. Roberto 1c escribe (Pause for voluntary 
repeat) 

C. Roberto habla a su madre 

R. 

Confirm. Roberto le habla (Pause) 

Six more utterances eliciting the use of le m the 
response. Each response is followed by a connrn 
tion and a pause for a repeat. 
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Example C. Roberto habla a sus padres 

R. Roberto les habla 

Continue C. Roberto escribe a sus hermanas 

^Confirm. Roberto les escribe (Pause) 

Seven more utterances eliciting the use of les, follow- 
ing the above procedure. 

(TcstinK) Marfa habla a su hermano 

licsung; ^ (Maria le habla) 

Roberto habla a sus hemanos 

(Roberto les habla) 

El padre escribe a Roberto 
...... (El padre le escribe) 

The same drill can be employed for the 
other foreign languages. Here are shortened 

French C. Robert parlo S son pire 

Con/. Robert iui parle (Pause) 

Robert parle h res parents 

Robert leur parle (Pause) 

German C. Ich reign cs dem Valer 
Con/. ich rcigeesihm (Pause) 

Ich reige cs der Mutter 

ich Verge e> ihr (Pause) 

Russian C. Ilnan reaoprrr ' OTOOU 

Con/, iinaii e inra roaopirr (Pause) 

Ilnan ronpirr c MaTeptw 

iinaii circit roaopirr (Fau*) 

To sum up, a pattern drill “’^“c Jr^tartic 'pattern. The 
utterances of the same morphophonem.c 
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of a drill is to reveal the consistency of the pattern and to 

associating a thought directly with the sounds, morphO Kh 
"of the foreign language, thereby overcoming the habits 

already developed in one’s native language. 

Drills conducted by a well-prepared teacher enable stude^ alsojo 
ob c erve the facial expressions and gestures appropnat 
u^teranc^Classroom time, however, should be 
other learning experiences designed to counterbalance 
of audio-lingual drills. 

Drills done as part of regular classroom instruction are chiefly 
introduction to more extensive drill work in a languag 


SOME NOTES ON LANGUAGE LABOKATOIIIES 


The significant advantage of a laboratory is that students, 

by earphones, are not influenced by the nonnative utterances 

classmates and arc not limited to hearing only the voice o 
teacher. The laboratory and adapted teaching materials arc nl-0 
effective aid for audio-lingual self-instruction. 


The most elementary language-laboratbry equipment consis 
tape player, which is the distributor of audio material, and of a ne - 
work of wiring which carries the material to a pair of earphones pr 
vided for each student. The wiring between the tape player an 
earphones can be eliminated if the amplifiers of the earphones 
powered by batteries attached to each earphone headset. The ap 
player in this case is connected to a kind of closed-circuit radio, w * c 
broadcasts the material into the students’ earphones. Both t ese 
situations represent the use of electronic devices constituting the so 
called audio-passive laboratory. 


The addition of a microphone, which enables the student to hear is 
voice conducted electronically to his earphones, constitutes an audio- 
active laboratory. The microphone can be a separately wired pi 6 ®® ° 
equipment, or it can be attached to the earphone headset. If attach > 
it is called a boom-type microphone. 
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A laboratory in which the students have not only earphones and 
microphones but also individual tape recorders is known as a hstcn- 
record laboratory. 

Tape recorders installed in the students' positions (booths) constitute 
a manual control system. This system is seldom without a monitoring 
console, which can have several tape players and one or more reco 
players, making it possible to provide a number of pn*ram ” m “' 
taneously. The typical console has a 8 witcbbo«d tot mbte to 
instructor or an attendant to channel the audio mater id to ’ t « 
eral programs to any combination of student 
the instructor at the console can momtor any . mta and havea 
two-way conversation with him withou lsn j p evaluation pro- 
console, the student can also be recorded I t* k ic P a1Iy 

vided one of the tape players is also a tape recorae 
connected with the switchboard. 

If the students' tape recorders arc installed “ J^'p^we 
may be any distance from the languag usually stacked 

about a remote control system. The tape ."orders a usuau. ^ ^ 

on movable metal racks and •«» 

desirable aspect of this system is t *J e P . p lcn to the material from 

students don headsets, push abut on andtaten ,1 the 

one of the tracks of tiie remote tape, t n j i o[ thsl tape, 
stimuli and can record their voices on . gt j ca iiy rewound and 

When the lesson is completed, the tape is a 1 topc cicc- 

replayed. Each student can advance or stop 
Ironically. ^ 

To insure privacy for the learner. Recently, 

booths are commonly used as su wh j c i, looks like 

schools started using a sound-pro ’ a microphone- There 

phone booth, equipped with a lou S P * ‘ nQ moV ing part* to *** 

is no headset for the student nndUta* y ] oT a p u<h button to 
tract him while he works. There * “ the desired !<*«>". 

contact an automated tape cen er fl , 0 f the cabin, 
which is then Channeled into the loudspeak 

Language laboratories may be divided mto three g 
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The classroom selup typically involves a 

equipment is used by one class a a im * manual-control, 

represents several sections of the same £ 8tu - 

listcn-record equipment, which * X 0 put “n their 

dents either find a tape already on the tape » follow- 

own tape. Then they don headsets and turn on the i m 
mg the signal by the instructor. They recor , ^ on the 

channeled from the master tape (or a record) being p y ^ 

console. They listen, repeat, and respond, and may ' or m W ^ 
cord their own voices. If they brought their own tape, ft y ^ ]gb _ 
a copy of the master tape for individual practice outs 
oratory. 

The library selup is an installation in which students come in as they 
would to a library and use the laboratory equipment mdependel ^ y 
of their classmates. Since the instructors of the vanm “ . t „ p 
not present, the students are guided by a program sehed^set ^P 
for each week in connection with their work m clas - P 
the equipment available, there are two basic uses o 


setup: 

(a) If the booths are not equippped with tape recorders, the ^ audio 
material is channeled to each booth from a console or from a 
tape center, where an attendant plays master tapes on as ma ^y cx _ 
players as are necessary for the lessons on any given day. 
ample, if on Monday morning an elementary and an interm 
lesson in four different languages are to be offered, eight mas cr 
players will be needed. Either the students of the differen co 
arc directed to particular booths preset for their program or, in so 
laboratories, they sit where they choose and select their program 
dialing a code number on a device installed in the booth. 


(b) If the booths are equipped with tape recorders, the labora 
usually contains shelves with appropriately labeled lesson tapes, v 
some cases the students have their private copies of the lesson ta P < f ’ 
A student may come when he is free, check out a tape (or use 
own) according to his program schedule, place it on the tape recor e , 
and do the assigned work. When the assignment is finished, ® 
borrowed tape is returned to the shelf as one would return a oo 
“on reserve.” 
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The multiple residence setup includes several residence halls electron- 
ically linked with an audio-material distribution center, typically 
houfed in the campus radio station. This center maintains a b.ttery 
of automated, sett-rewinding tape players capable of 
remote-control service. Students stay m then- 
their own room or a designated area, equippe w . , e 

audio-active, or listen-record facilities. The audio m the 
distribution center is organised by instruct its « **£££ 
ferent courses and is made available according to a w eekly p 
schedule. , ... „ > 

8„ much for a genera, description of ^ 

the residence laboratory setups. What are th 
and disadvantages? . , , 

On the secondary level, there in a given 

room-type setup. The teachers hn M scheduled and under 

course will have done the laboratory cxer ^ ^ attendance and 

competent supervision. Teachers ran They sec to it that 

the quality of the work done “ “ c J„ t Tehavto is ruled out. 
equipment is not abused and th. corrections and sug- 

They monitor individual students and laboratory 
gestions. The majority of students prefer working 
with a monitor and with their own c a ^ wcre t0 m the 

The disadvantage of this setup is *“ t ’ ^",' orty class groups can be 
laboratory only once a week, no ta „ five-day week 

accommodated during tlic u-ua - foreign-language class 

Today, many schools have more than forty 

claiming the use of the laboratory. „ permits a large 

The advantage of the library setup 15 " ' lcve]Si to do laboratory 
number of students, at different P"**"/ (hc labora tory whenever 
work nt their own pace. They may , er am I come more oft 

it is open. Slower students may s ^ ran t; 0 f teacher. 

Supervision may be by persons i< rus h hours.” 

A disadvantage is the problem the laborntory fulL 

Studcnts come for their ossigne^ ^ coming sMI® 


They may use this as an extu v , Time C£ 

other times the room might e . tten dance. 

or. iMWMmrv to assure requireu 
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In the multiple residence setup the obvious adva , g is 

privacy and convenience for resident students ' The d se 
the unavailability of the equipment to nonresident si hide I M 
recurring problem of coordinating classroom instruction w 
preset program schedule of the audio-material distribution 

By and large, despite occasional articles cautiomngagainstan 
mechanization of the language-teaching process, the profess 
now recognized the language laboratory as an effective too . 


1 Regarding audio-visual equipment, the most important technical deve p~ 
manta arc in the field of the cartridged sound-film projectors. The eartn g™ 
sound film permits repetitive showings of up to fifteen or twenty-® 10 '* 
sequences. The special projector is small enough to be used by the stuaen 
his booth. There are as yet, however, few such films for the different levels 
language competency. A similar lack of suitable materials has l>een hampc 
ing the use of rlowd -circuit televirion in students’ booths. 
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The following items supplement the terms employed and explained 
in the text: 


Absorption -.The suppression of a sound or Its incorporation into a 
immediately following or preceding sound. 

Accentuation: The word stress on a certain syllable 

Accusative: The case form of a noun, adjective, nr pronoun, signal- 
ing the grammatical object of the scnlencts describes the 

Acoustic Phonetics: A branch of physics 

physical qualities of speech sounds. various linguistic 

Agglutinative Language: A language combining 

elements in a single word. - oUn d or cluster of 

Alliteration: The repeated occurrence of n 

sounds in succeeding words. , to a llophone 

Allokine: A member of a kinemc. Ana ^V fthesame morpheme. 

Alternants: Allomorphs or phonemic s ap ^ the solution of 

Applied Linguistics; A di, “^ l " C ” clica | Application of certain 
language-learning problems by * P 

ideas developed by linguistics PWPer* whether t he action or 
Aspect: A grammatical category m> nlomenlfV ry, enduring, to 
state denoted by a verb i3 rega 
continue or to be terminated in e , 

Assonance: The repetition of vocalic ^ iw |f. 

Asyllabic: A phoneme which cannot he a syl 
Atonic: Without stress or pitch. characteristics. 

Binary: Consisting of two elements or ^ eftive> pronoun, o 
Case: A morphological variant of a noun, ^ 
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numeral. The syntactical relationship of a word indicated by a 

preposition, suffix, or word order. TCvrillos and 

Church-Slavonic: A South Slavic language used by yr 
Methodos in translating the Gospels (9th century A. ■)■ 

Closed Syllable: A syllable ending in a consonant. u 

Colloquialism: An informal expression or linguistic form, g 

reserved for informal speech. words. 

Compound: A compound word, composed of two o , he 

The meaning of a compound may be different from 
individual components. 

Congruence: Morphological or other agreement. ons 

Conjugate : To use inflections in order to express various pe 
numbers, tenses, etc. of a verb. # f 

Culture: The artistic achievements and social behavior pattern 


language community. h 

Direct Method: A method of teaching a foreign language tn . * 

conversation without the use of the student’s native angua 
grammatical explanations. The first words arc taught by p 
to objects, pictures, or by performance. # 

Dialect: A variety of a given language, spoken by only a segmen o 
the total language community. 

FLES: Initials of Foreign Language in Elementary Schools. 
Grapheme: A written symbol representing a speech sound. 
Guttural: A synonym of velar (a consonant articulated by the ac 
of the tongue against the velum). 

Homograph: Two or more words alike in spelling but differen in 
pronunciation, as the verb separate and the adjective separa 
Homonym: A word having the same pronunciation and spe mg 
as another, but differing from it in meaning, as pool (water) an 
pool (game). 

Homophone: A word having the same pronunciation as ano c 
hut different from it in spelling, as dog’s and dogs. Also two or 
more sounds which differ only in the way they are represen 
in spelling, as / and ph. 

Idiolect: The speech pattern or habits of one individual. 
Intransitive Verb: A verb not having a direct object, as belong, 
go, seem. 
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Kinei The smallest unit ot perceivable action (gesticulation). 

,£ 27 ^— 

without changing the significance of n perce .vabk um t 
gestural motion of one body area. Analogous to p Wun 
Kinemorph! A sequence of gestural motion particles from mo 

speech which can be shared b> al m . ■ norm ally 

munity. Learning a language in a classroom situation is norm 
the study of the tajue. (See also Pcro/e.) morphemK ot a 

Lexicography: Listing and describing the wo 

LexSS: The study of the words of i n ^ 

Normative: Refers to procedures that tend o presc 

be said, rather than what w sa*d by na obstruction of the 

Obx.ruant: A consonant articulated -^“^‘“Xtp). 

flow of air (a fricative), or a comple occlusion) of the 

Occlusive: A consonant articulated by a 

flowing air. The manner in which a ‘ ‘ , P pcakcr s of Eng- 

Off-glidc: The reduced vocalic sound that n« ve sp diph . 

lish regularly add to many vowels, converting 

Paralinguistics : The study of paralanguage s that £ l p[ voicei 

which arc not classified as suprasegmen coinmU nication: hand 
drawling, etc. Also the study of nonvocnl commun 
gestures, facial expressions, etc. aspect of speech 

Parole: A term designating the inn 8pe akers. Picking 

which lends itself to modification by mdi P with it8 native 

up a language outside of schoo ju /g ee a lso Langue.) 

speakers may be called learning c p as learned behavior 

Phsychollnguisties: The study ^"^Xncs the endeavors of 
and as a structured system of sign . 

linguists and psychologists. , cct j by shaping but not 

Resonant: A vowel or a consonant ***** * r) . Synonym of 
obstructing the sound carrying a' r ’ 
sonant or eonorant. 
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Schwa: A Hebrew term used to describe the reduced vowel sound 
represented by /a/. 

Synchronic Linguistics; The study of a language at the present 
moment in its development. 

Transliteration: Representation or spelling in the characters of 
another alphabet. For instance, Russian words are transliterated 
with the letters of the Latin alphabet. There is no official system 
of transliterating Russian characters. Most libraries and news- 
papers follow the system initiated by- the Library of Congress, 
which is that used in this book. There is also a system called 
morpho-phonemic transliteration. It uses the symbols of a pho- 
nemic alphabet while keeping conventional spacing between 
words. 

Word Frequency: A count of the frequency with which words ap- 
pear in samples of speech or writing. Such counts are useful to 
guide us in selecting vocabulary to be included in conversation 
exercises. 
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